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From the extensive observations that have been made respecting the 
manifestations of the organ of Ideality, our readers will feel disposed 
to infer, that the purpose for which it was implanted as a primary 
faculty of the human mind can now be a subject of little doubt. The 
means of ascertaining its mode of operation are so constantly pre- 
sented, in the manner, mode of thought, and style of dress of those 
with whom we may associate, that its presence or absence is at once 
detected. Practically, therefore, we are soon relieved of all perplexity 
concerning the functions which the organ performs, while in theory 
we find that we can easily account for its presence, as a necessary 
instrument for enabling us to appreciate the visible beauty of the 
world that we inhabit. 

Along with the perception of beauty, it is stated to convey that 
power which is commonly called imagination or fancy. This, how- 
ever, is a subordinate emotion, which necessarily grows out of a per 
ception of the beautiful. 

It will be observed that, according to the view which is at present 
taken, Ideality is the only organ which does not seem to be absolutely 
essential to enable man to adapt himself to the laws of either the 
moral or physical world. Take from him any other faculty, and we 
find him immediately rendered incapable of performing some important 
duty, the fulfilment of which is absolutely necessary to his existence 
and happiness. If, for example, he were deprived of Philoprogeni- 
t tiveness, the race would soon degenerate and become extinct. With- 
out Veneration, he woyld lose all consciousness of his dependence 
upon his Creator, and of the duty of submission; and if Causality 
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were wanting, he would be incapable of providing for future wants, 
or guarding against contingent dangers. ‘The same principle is true 
with respect to all the other faculties; but let us take away Ideality 
as its funetion is at present understood, and although we deprive him 
of a source of agreeable emotion, we do not palpably unfit him for 
performing any one duty of his nature, the neglect of which could be 
charged against him as a fundamental crime. The desire of perfection 
is the highest office that has been attributed to this faculty ; but unless 
it impels us to some peculiar course by which perfection can be 
attained, this desire is absolutely synonymous with that which would 
be produced by a favourable combination of the moral sentiments with 
Love of Approbation. 

The moral government, under which man exists as an accountable 
agent, is simple and well defined; and if a desire for perfection is 
implanted in his nature as a primary faculty, it seems evident that 
there must be some general law, by an adherence to which perfection 
may be ultimately achieved, and for neglect of which he is conse- 
quently responsible. It must therefore, we think, be the province of 
the faculty which imparts this desire, to impel him intuitively to an 
obedience to certain definite laws upon which its gratification is made 
to depend. 

It will be the object of this essay to show the nature of these laws, 
and that it is the function of Ideality to prompt us to their fulfilment. 

It is a fact with which all phrenologists are familiar, that, other 
things being equal, soundness of character, consistency of disposition, 
and general greatness of mind, depend upon the even balance of its 
respective organs; and it is obvious, that if a man could be found 
possessing all the faculties of mind and body in strictly harmonious 
development, we should then behold a being who would realise, 
humanly speaking, our ideas of perfection. ‘The experience of all 
men will testify, that precisely to the extent to which any passion or 
sentiment may obtain an undue mastery over us, the tendency to error 
increases, and an endowment which was intended only to promote 
our happiness, becomes by its abuse the cause of our greatest 
miseries. This is true of the higher sentiments and the intellect, as 
well as of the propensities. If, for instance, Veneration be constantly 
stimulated to a greater degree than Benevolence, Conscientiousness, 
&c., it might at last form a disposition that would lead its possessor 
to think that 


“Through unbelievers’ blood 
Lies the directest path to heaven.” 


The same mode of illustration may be applied to all the faculties; 
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and, indeed, the principle is so clear, that it is needless to multiply 
examples. But while it is thus evident that. the tendency to excesses 
and deficiencies, which is the result of an ill balanced mind, must be 
productive of misery and wrong, it is at the same time well known, 
that where an organ has once assumed any degree of preponderance, 
its natural course is to increase in power, and to bend all the other 
faculties to act as mere instruments for its gratification. Now, if this 
tendency is a feature of man’s constitution, it will be seen that unless 
he is provided with some means of counteracting it, not only must 
the hope of his ultimate improvement or perfectability be altogether 
groundless, but it must be his fate to retrograde even from that station 
which he at present occupies. 

Although it is true that if, b. the abuse of any faculty, we infringe 
the laws to which, under the Divine Government, we are subjected, 
a punishment invariably follows in exact proportion to the offence 
committed, and which is calculated, by deterring us from its repetition, 
to lead to a subjugation of the offending organ; yet it must be remem- 
bered, that our Creator has in all cases provided us with the means 
of avoiding such punishments. Fire is destructive to the human 
frame, but we are provided with faculties that teach us to know and 
avoid its effects; and if we receive injury from it, that injury merely 
arises as the just punishment for the non-exercise of those faculties. 
If, ti erefore, it is a moral law, that upon the harmonious action of all 
our powers our happiness and improvement are to depend, it is fair 
to presume, in like manner, that we are endowed with an intuitive 
faculty, whose function it is to impel us to obedience to such law, and 
that punishment is merely a consequence of a neglect of the warnings 
which that faculty affords. 

Having shortly stated these views, we will proceed to consider the 
manifestations of Ideality, with the desire of ascertaining if they are 
such as to justify us in ascribing to this organ the primary function to 
which we have alluded. 

Metaphysicians have recognised an innate faculty, corresponding in 
some respects to the *‘Ideality” of the phrenologists, imparting the 
idea of beauty in its widest and most general sense, but the theory of 
the beautiful remains yet to be explained. 

Mr. Stewart, in his Essay on Beauty, states that the word does not 
denote one singl. and simple emotion only, but that each external 
object which is capable of exciting agreeable emotions has a kind of 
beauty pertaining exclusively to itself. ‘Thus, he says, it is a correct 
speech to call a mathematical theorem, beautiful—a rose, beautiful— 
and a lovely woman, beautiful—yet the qualities of these three objects, 
and the kinds of emotion which they excite, are so different, that they 
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have no common property except that of the feeling excited by all of 
them being agreeable. 

Mr. Combe, in quoting these remarks in his System of Phrenology, 
observes that “‘ they are valuable in so far as they direct our attention 
to the vagueness of the word beauty, but they throw no light on the 
theory of the beautiful itself. Phrenclogy enables us to supply Mr. 
Stewart’s deficiency in this respect. Every faculty is gratified with 
contemplating the objects to which it is naturally related. An elevated 
hymn pleases the faculty of Veneration, and is, on account of raising 
this delight, pronounced to be beautiful. A symmetrical figure gratifies 
the faculty of Form, and, on account of the pleasure it produces, is 
also termed beautiful. A closely logical discourse pleases Causality 
and Comparison, and on this account is also said to be beautiful. 
Hence the inventors of language, little prone to nice and metaphysical 
distinctions, framed the word beauty to express only the general 
emotion of pleasure, of a calm and refined nature, arising in the mind 
on contemplating a variety of outward objects; and in this sense a 
person may be alive to beauty who enjoys a very imperfect endow 
ment of Ideality. But the function of this faculty is to produce » 
peculiarly grand and intense emotion of a delightful nature, on sur 
veying certain qualities in external objects ; and it surpasses so vastly 
in strength and sublimity the feelings of beauty communicated by the 
other faculties, that it may itself be regarded as the fountain of this 
delightful emotion, and be styled the faculty of the emotion of 
beauty.” 

The above remarks forcibly corroborate the opinion expressed by 
Burke, that beauty is not intrinsically derived, as has sometimes been 
supposed, from mere proportion, or from the fitness which an object 
bears to the purposes for which it is intended; but we submit that 
they leave still unsolved the question, What is beauty? ‘The know- 
ledge that it is the function of Ideality to ‘‘ produce a peculiarly grand 
and intense emotion of a delightful nature on surveying certain 
qualities in external objects,” does not provide us with a definition of 
the general principles by which those objects are governed, and which 
are consequently essential to the production of this emotion. 

It appears to us, that the emotion of beauty which gratifies Ideality 
arises when an object is presented that appeals harmoniously to all 
our faculties, and that whenever one faculty is excited to a preponde- 
rance above the rest, the idea of beauty is destroyed. Perhaps, next 
to man himself, trees are the most beautiful objects in nature; and it 
will be found that in the contemplation of them all the faculties of the 
mind, with scarcely any exception, are harmoniously and agreeably 
excited. 
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Trees appeal to all the perceptive faculties but that of language ; 
and the poet, walking in silent groves, feels that this is wanting, and 
is sometimes conscious of a disposition to think aloud, and even to 
address the inanimate objects by which he is surrounded. Melody, 
however, is not absent, for they answer with their own delightful 
music, the breeze that lingers amid their branches; and they mark, 
too, the lapse of time and the progress of events, for beneath their 
shade our happiest hours have been passed. The reflecting faculties 
trace the laws which regulate their growth; and there are few men, 
who have made themselves familiar with nature, who cannot avow 
that the moral sentiments are also awakened by their influence. 
We love trees, for they make the whole earth pleasant; and we gaze 
upon them with wonder, when we call to mind the minute seeds that 
contained the germ of all their greatness. Hope, too, is gratified, for 
they increase in beauty and strength with increasing time; and we 
know that when, after centuries, they fall, the young saplings that 
surround them will have grown up into exuberant maturity. They 
are the spontaneous children of the earth, and Veneration pours forth 
gratitude to that Providence which has given them to minister to our 
delight; but they may be improved by care and labour, and Conscien- 
tiousness owns the justice of that law by which our exertions are 
repaid, and which adds to our self-respect, by showing us that humble 
as we are, we possess the power of adding even to the charms of 
nature. ‘They have firmness to withstand the fury of the storm, and 
some tower up and spread their lordly boughs in distinction above 
their fellows. ‘They add to our love of country, for each land has its 
peculiar trees, and the exile only can tell how, when far removed 
from them, we cling to their remembrance. We have seen them 
combating with the tempest—like ourselves they have something to 
contend with, and like ourselves they are subject to decay and death. 
Amid their wild cloisters we may secrete ourselves from the tumult 
of the world, and refreshing ourselves in transient solitude, return to 
it with renewed power. We make friends of them, for we plant 
them around our dwellings, and sometimes, as if they were our 
offspring, we watch with tenderness their early growth. 

Thus upon the number of faculties employed, and the harmony of 
their reciprocal action, depends the sense of beauty which gratifies 
Ideality. ‘The love which is elevated by the approval of this faculty 
is pure and noble, because it is mingled with every feeling of 
humanity, and mere passion is not suffered to preponderate. ‘Thus, 
speaking of the love of woman, the author of the Sketch-Book says, 
‘she sends forth her sympathies on adventure; she embarks her 
whole soul in the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked, her case is 
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hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy of the heart.” Shakspeare apostro- 
phises it thus— 
*O, most potential love! vow, bond, or space, 


In thee hath neither sting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou art all, and all things else are thine.” 


Mark, also, how he expresses the thought, that only in the concurrent 
action of all the faculties can true love be found,— 
“ Love is not love, 


When it is mingled with respects that stand 
Aloof from the entire point.’ 


In treating of beauty, Lord Kames says, “simplicity in behaviour 
has an enchanting effect, and never fails to gain our affection.” Now 
the idea of simplicity ceases the moment we observe that a person is 
acting under the influence of any one predominant feeling, or if he 
exhibits any palpable deficiency. We then say that he has a peculiar 
mind, or an eccentric disposition. ‘The same consideration will apply 
to beauty in the external world. A building that impresses us with a 
complete idea of the beautiful, will invariably be found to unite 
objects that are agreeable to all the faculties, with each part kept in 
due subordination. If it is of an amazing height or size, sublimity 
will be unduly excited, and the sense of beauty will be diminished.* 
If it be intended for a private modern residence in a peaceful valley, 
and yet be ornamented with loop-holes and battlements, Wit, per- 
ceiving the incongruity, will become unduly active, and a similar 
effect will be produced. If it be overloaded with statues, &c., the 
organ of Number becomes disproportionately active, and the gratifica- 
tion of Ideality is again suspendzd. 

An anecdote which was recently communicated to us by an English 
gentleman will serve very well to illustrate this idea. 

He was walking on the banks of the Schuylkill, in company with 
a citizen of Philadelphia, who is a member of the society of Friends, 
and who, in addition to the sober habits peculiar to that body, 
possesses an understanding which from long habits of business has 


* «A great beautiful thing is a manner of expression hardly ever used ; but that 
of a great ugly thing is very common. There is a wide difference between admi- 
ration and love. The sublime, which is the cause of the former, always dwells 
on great objects and terrible.” — Burke. 

It will be observed, that throughout this paper we have excluded the idea of 
sublimity from any dependence upon the organ of Ideality. Numerous observa- 
tions tend to show that its manifestation arises from a separate organ, which is 
situate between Ideality and Cautiousness. We propose to make it a subject of 
consideration in a subsequent number of thie Journal. 
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become entirely practical. It was a bright, warm day, and our 
informant, who gazed upon the scene for the first time, struck by its 
picturesque appearance, was absorbed by emotions of a most agree- 
able character. 

“‘ This is a beautiful river,” he said; ‘and how pleasing it is to 
contemplate the improvement which the lapse of fifty or a hundred 
years will make in the appearance of the spot on which we are now 
standing. In the place of ragged earth, frame houses, wooden 
bridges, and a scanty population, noble buildings, thronged streets, 
terraces and gardens, and bridges of stone or marble, will have 
sprung up beneath the industry of man, and add to the natural beauty 
of the scene. 

Now, here we may observe that every faculty of his mind was in 
harmonious action; the perceptive powers were in vivid exercise, 
conjuring up the new appearances that were presented ; the domestic 
group was sympathising with the busy crowd by whom it was 
peopled, and the moral sentiments and reflective intellect were 
absorbed in lofty views of the capacity and destiny of man. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the bright dream which thus gave such har- 
monious emotions of delight was dispelled by the answer which he 
unexpectedly received. 

*« Yes,” was the reply of his companion, “ such will doubtless be 
the case. I do believe,” he continued, warming a little at the notion 
which had entered his mind, ‘the time will come when the river will 
be black with barges !” 

By this answer, all extensive and exalted views were at once 
extinguished. Acquisitiveness evidently reigned supreme in the 
mind of the business man, who thought only of the profitable coal 
mines with which the river is connected, and the balanced action of 
our informant’s sensations was at once disturbed by offended Ideality, 
and by the sudden excitement of the organ of Wit, which perceived 
the paltry and irrelevant effect that had been attributed to such mighty 
eauses. Thus he could not forbear smiling at the reply which he had 
received, and he afterwards related it to us, as a specimen of some 
little deficiency of taste. 

Further to illustrate the necessity for the concurrent action of all 
the organs, in order fully to satisfy Ideality, let us imagine that we 
behold for the first time a building of the most exquisite proportions, 
in the midst of a fertile and sunlit valley; but that we gaze upon it 
alone, that not a breath of wind disturbs the surrounding foliage, and 
that no human or moving figure can be seen. We acknowledge that 
it is beautiful, but we feel that it is not perfectly so; and that if we 
were to make it the subject of a painting, there is something that we 
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should add. But let a party of gay figures appear upon the terraces, 
let a playful dog bound over the lawn, a fountain send forth a jet of 
sparkling water, and the sound of cheerful voives come upon our ears, 
the void is at once filled up. The additional faculties of Adhesive- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Weight, and Language, are called into 
play, and the mind, with scarcely an unsatisfied desire, dwells upon 
the prospect in a state of calm enjoyment. 

It will thus we think be seen, that it is the function of Ideality to 
deceive, that all the faculties of the mind should be exercised in an 
equal degree, and that none shall be suffered to obtain undue 
dominion. The moment this takes place, the organ is roused to 
resistance, and, to use a familiar expression, ‘good taste” is offended. 

We will suppose that an individual is relating the history of some 
occurrence—a battle, for instance. He describes with clearness the 
spot at which it took place, the disposition of the forces, the stirring 
music, and the fluttering banners; the steady charge and firm resist- 
ance, and the individual bravery of those seeking for distinction in 
the cannon’s mouth. He expresses his love of country, but it is 
mingled with a hope that the just cause may triumph; and he cannot 
forget the injustice of settling a dispute by a mode in which might is 
made the arbiter of right. He speaks of the respect due to God, 
which should teach us to avoid the wanton destruction of his image. 
He deplores the cruelty that is thus inflicted by man upon his brother, 
and alludes with awe to the sacredness of life, the principle of which 
is shrouded in wonder and mystery. He speaks also of the widowed 
love, friendships severed, and orphans’ tears, yet does not forget to 
paint the gratification of those who, when the battle is lost or won, 
shall be welcomed in safety to their homes. He shows how the 
peaceful acquisition of years may be destroyed in one ruthless hour; 
and, in short, he appeals to every sentiment of the mind, and as, 
aided by the graces of language, he arouses them to harmonious 
action, the force of the picture is at once acknowledged, and Ideality 
pronounces his description to be full of elegance and beauty. But let 
him, instead of appealing generally to all the feelings of our nature, 
give predominance to one or two—let Destructiveness be gratified 
throughout by vivid descriptions of slaughter, and although the 
description will be forcible, it will at once strike us as coarse and 
unrefined—let Conscientiousness be the predominant faculty, the 
question of the right of the parties to make war will then be the 
absorbing point, and immediately the description will appear to be in 
incorrect taste, for it will resemble the cool argument of a pleader 
rather than the inartificial expression of the sensations of an ardent 
mind. 
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It is upon this principle, that an attempt upon the stage to give 
undue excitement to any one faculty for a lengthened period always 
meets with the disapproval of an intelligent audience ; and the exhibi- 
tion of too much violence and blood, or the prolonged physical 
struggles of a dying hero, by giving an over amount of gratification to 
the lower faculties, weakens the harmonious impression which the 
moral action of the play is intended to produce, and is always an 
indication of deficient taste. 

These views will show the means by which the influence of poetry 
is exerted. The poet, instead of merely observing the actual and 
practical use of an object, discovers the relation which it bears to 
every faculty of the mind, and thus raises unexpected emotions. To 
him 


“The smallest flower that blows can bring 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


[f he treats of any particular sentiment, he treats of it in its harmonious 
relation to all the other powers of the mind. Let us, for example, 
take the following lines, enforcing the sentiment of Benevolence. It 
will be observed that almost every other emotion is at the same time 
conjured up in an equal degree. 


Oh, if there is one law above the rest, Appeal to reflective faculties. 
Written in wisdom—if there is a word 
That I would write as with a pen of fire 
Upon the unsullied temper of a child— Philoprogenitiveness. 
If there is any thing that keeps the mind 
Open to angel visits, and repels Mar. or Wonder and Cautiousness. 
The ministry of ill, ‘tis human love. Benevolence. 
God has made nothing worthy of contempt. Veneration. 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 
Has its peculiar meaning, and will stand Secretiveness. 
When man’s best monuments wear fast away. Firmness. 
The law of Heaven is love; and tho’ its name Imitation. 
Has been usurped by passion, and profaned Amativeness. 
To its unholy uses from all time, Conscientiousness. 
Still the eternal principle is pure. aie Hope. 
And in those deep emotions that we fee . 
Omnipotent within us, we see Benevolence and the domestic 
The lavish measure in which love is given; on 
—_ in the yearning tenderness of : child, 
or every bird that sings above its head, . F 
For every creature feeding on the hills, han the perceptive faculties. 
For every tree, and flower, and running brook, 
We see how every thing was made to love, 
And how they err, who in a world like this Combat. and Dest. opposed to Self- 
Find any thing to hate but human pride. Esteem and Love of Approbation. 


From the desire which Ideality gives that all parts of a subject 
should be kept in due subordination, arises the pleasure that we feel 


in surveying a globe or a circle. In this form, no one part prepon- 
derates in the slightest degree over another. It has been chosen by 
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the Creator for the constitution of all his most permanent works. It 
prevails in the world that we inhabit; it is also seen throughout the 
region of space, and the far-off worlds, in their mystical progress, 
describe a similar form. The tendency of material bodies to resolve 
themselves into a circle has long been observed. A drop of water 
gives us a miniature world, and a stone from a sling describes part of 
acircle as it falls. Heaven seems to have impressed it as a law to 
which man himself shall voluntarily assent, and the line of beauty is 
represented by a curve. 

Now we are disposed to think, that that which holds good of the 
government of the physical may here be applied also to the moral 
world; and as two ships, starting in an opposite direction from the 
same port will, by pursuing a direct course, again come in sight, so 
the course of two individuals, whose lives are actuated by precisely 
inverse motives, will at last end in a very similar fate, and they will 
find that they are companions when they least expected to be so. 
This, indeed, has been generally observed and universally acknow- 
ledged, and its philosophy is now enshrined in the familiar proverb, 
that “ extremes meet.” 

Excess of Philoprogenitiveness produces the same effect as its 
deficiency, and the pampered and the neglected child both sink into 
an untimely grave. He who suffers Causality to become the com- 
manding organ, will take nothing for granted, and will end by deny- 
ing the existence of the First Cause of all things. Veneration in 
excess will lead to such entire and blind dependence on a Superior 
Power, that its possessor will do nothing for himself, and thus neglect 
obedience to all those laws by which alone Veneration is rendered 
acceptable. Over indulged- Aquisitiveness produces the same effect 
as the most abject poverty, and the half starved miser dies in a lonely 
garret. The love of power is subject to the same law; and Napoleon, 
after seeking to rule the world, was at the close of life deprived even 
of the power of ruling a scanty and unfriendly household. 

Ideality at once recognises the tendency of these events to produce 
moral harmony. ‘They are the result of one general law, applicable 
to all the faculties of man, and they may be cited as literal illustrations 
of that which the world, by a very happy expression, terms “‘ poetic 
justice.” 

It was from observing this tendency that Plato, in his theory of the 
Cycle, expressed a belief that it was the fate of all things to return to 
the point from which they originally started. 

After what we have stated, it is scarcely necessary to observe that 
Ideality itself is subjected to the same restrictions. If this organ be 
suffered to predominate, it checks the mind in all its efforts by a sen- 
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sitive dread of swerving from propriety. By fastidiously shrinking, 
when any organ is suffered even temporarily to assume an independent 
and vigorous action, it prevents any great effort, and thus, by its extreme 
fear of stepping aside from the path leading to perfection, it shuts us 
from the only course by which it can be attained—viz. an energetic 
and healthy action of all the faculties of the mind, by exercise so pro- 
portioned that no one faculty shall for too long a period be suffered to 
take the lead. 

It has been said, with regard to beauty in colours,* that “ they 
should be mixed in such a manner, and with such gradations, that it 
is impossible to fix the bounds.” Beauty in sounds has been 
described by Milton. 


“ And ever against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs; 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton hand and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.” 


Beauty in motion consists of “a roundness of action,” and beauty 


in feeling is experienced in touching whatever is smooth and soft. 
Beauty or sweetness in taste arises from a similar cause. Every 
species of salt, examined by the microscope, has its own distinct, 
regular, invariable form. That of nitre is a pointed oblong; that of 
sea-salt is an exact cube; that of sugar a perfect globe. 

In all these cases it will be seen that a general evenness prevails ; 
that all parts melt into each other by harmonious gradations ; and that 
no sudden preponderance of one quality over another can take place 
without impairing that perception of the beautiful which Ideality 
imparts. , 

Opportunities for making observations on this point may so readily 
be found, that our readers can with very little trouble satisfy them- 
selves respecting it. The effect of the organ is evidenced in the most 
minute as well as in the most studied habits of its possessor. 

We suspect that there are few persons who suffer greater mental 
disquietude than those who, with ill-balanced heads, possess a large 
endowment of this organ. The constant desire for that ideal good 
which recedes from them at every step through life—their vain 
attempts to clothe vice with the attributes of virtue—their conviction 
of the depravity of a world which they see only through the medium 
of their own feelings, all combine to shut them out from sympathy, 


* Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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and to make the moral goverment of the universe, which it is theiz 
ceaseless desire to penetrate, appear to them a mere combination of 
vague and contradictory designs. 

It has been observed, however, that those possessing this organ 
rarely commit crimes of violence or ferocity. ‘This may be attributed 
to the repugnance which it manifests to excesses of any description. 
He therefore who has a tendency to excesses, yet possesses this 
faculty, suffers painfully but beneficially from its correcting influence, 
and will be apt to exclaim with one of Byron’s heroes, 


“1 know not what I might have been—but feel 
1 am not what I should be.” 


Finally, we would impress upon our readers the importance of a 
cultivation of this faculty, by calling to their reflection, in the words 
of Burke, that “ in a he my idea of the Deity, none of his attributes 
are predominant”’—that the Divine government is carried on beneath 


a uniform action of all those sentiments which were implanted in man 
when he was created in God’s own image—that this government 
never sleeps, and that its harmony is never disturbed. To enable us 
to appreciate and to emulate its beauty, is the function of Ideality, and 
it is impossible, therefore, to cultivate its powers without at the same 
time elevating our nature, and adding to our enjoyments. 





ARTICLE II. 
TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOUR OF PHRENOLOGY. 


It is a fact, that whenever any new subject of enquiry is propounded 
to the public, the great majority of persons are not disposed to enter 
into a thorough and philosophical investigation of its merits. Some 
have not the natural talents requisite to understand the nature of a 
complicated and important subject, and decide upon its claims for 
credence and support. Others have not the right kind, or a sufficient 
amount of knowledge to judge correctly of the truth of facts and prin- 
ciples in every department of science and philosophy. There are 
still others who have the abilities, and do or may possess the know- 
ledge requisite to discern, at least to some extent, the fallacy or truth 
of arguments offered in support of most subjects, and can decide with a 
considerable degree of probability, whether the principles involved are 
true, and worthy of investigation. But it so happens that this last 
class, as well as the two former classes, are too prone to receive or 
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reject every thing new, without attending sufliciently to the nature of 
the subject, and the evidence upon which it is based. ll, in fact, 
are too much influenced by first impressions, and opinions hastily 
formed and expressed. But it is the part of true wisdom and philo- 
sophy never to reject and denounce a subject, claiming to be of great 
importance and utility, without at least some investigation. Besides, 
when a subject is supported by men whose competency to judge of 
its merits cannot be called in question, do not truth and justice 
demand that its claims should be fairly met and impartially can- 
vassed? What if the facts are new, and the principles involved 
appear at first absurd? Have not such instances frequently occurred 
in the progress of scientific knowledge, in almost every age and 
nation ? 

But our principal object in prefacing this article, is to point out 
briefly by what means scientific truth is discovered and established. 
We believe many persons reject phrenology, not merely from igno- 
rance of its facts and principles, but from the want of correct views 
of the evidence upon which it rests for support. It is important in 
all our investigations to know what kind of evidence the nature of a 
subject requires, in order to detect the fallacy, or establish the truth 
of any proposition. This point in phrenology, we believe, has been 
too generally overlooked by its opponents, and even its advocates have 
not laid any too much stress upon it. And while we regret that our 
present limits prevent us from entering fully into its merits, we hope 
these general remarks will not be out of place, and that they may tend 
to prepare the way for a thorough discussion of the subject at some 
subsequent period. 

It is admitted by all, that Lord Bacon, in introducing what is called 
the Inductive Philosophy, effected a wonderful revolution in the inves- 
tigation of scientifie truth. Previous to that time, philosophers had 
reversed the proper method of enquiry, or rather they had never dis- 
covered the only ¢rue method of philosophising. Instead of collect- 
ing numerous and well-authenticated facts, from which alone general 
principles can be deduced and established, they laid down their hypo- 
theses and axioms /irst, and afterwards attempted to reconcile facts 
with these. And whenever they made any use of facts, the number 
was so few, and the application of them so inappropriate and forced, 
that their deductions were generally erroneous. They frequently 
resorted to analogy for arguments in support of their hypotheses ; 
but, in consequence of not understanding the nature of facts, nor 
appreciating their importance in any department of science, nearly all 
their arguments drawn from analogy were improperly selected, and 
incorrectly applied. Consequently, the general tendency of their 
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reasoning was to abstract speculation and theory. While, on the one 
hand, this mode of investigating truth tended to prevent the observing 
and collecting of facts, and providing the only means which could 
throw light upon difficult points in seience, and harmonise the 
different views of men, its influence, on the other hand, was to dis- 
pose men to rely principally on their own individual consciousness 
and means of gaining knowledge to support their opinions. Hence 
every philosopher of any distinction must have his own hypothesis, 
his own theory, and his own way of accounting for all phenomena, 
particularly all which related to the operations of mind. And conse- 
quently all facts and hypotheses that happened to differ from his 
standard, must be either false or exceptions to the general rule. 
Hence arose the greatest confusion in reasoning, and the most contra- 
dictory opinions, which were as unsatisfactory as they were unphilo- 
sophical to all except to those who originated them. And as a neces- 
sary consequence, for near two thousand years scarcely any discovery 
or improvement was made in science. For whatever knowledge or 
philosophy was based upon, such a false and unnatural foundation 
must to a considerable extent become extinct with its possessor. 

But the introduction of the Inductive Philosophy by Lord Bacon, 
opened a new era in the investigation and progress of scientific truth. 
For the last half century there has been almost a constant succession 
of the most surprising and brilliant discoveries ; and every year still 
discloses some new developments of the laws of nature. It is not 
unreasonable to predict, that we have but just begun to interpret cor- 
reetly the laws of matter, and make a successful application of them 
to improvements in the arts, sciences, and various pursuits of life. 
Tt is impossible to estimate.the advantages which have already been 
derived from the recent discoveries, and various applications of the 
laws of physical science. Judging from the past, we may reasonably 
infer that civilisation is yet destined to progress far more rapidly than 
it has ever hitherto done. Every reflecting and philosophical mind 
will readily perceive that the development and application of the great 
fundamental laws of matter must powerfuly affect the state of society. 
What may we, then, expect when the laws of mind are correctly 
interpreted and applied? And is it absurd, or unreasonable, to 
believe that the discovery of these laws has been reserved till the last 
half century, and that they are yet to be unfolded in all their length 
and breadth, for the physical, intellectual, and moral improvement 
of man? 

Phrenology rests for support on precisely the same kind of 
evidence as all the truths in physical science,—viz. observation, 
experiment, and testimony. It is by this method that every prin- 
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ciple in science was discovered and considered as established. Facets 
are first observed, collected, and tested by their appropriate evidence, 
and from these general principles are legitimately deduced. Facts 
are the data and only true basis of all scientific reasoning; and no 
fact in science, properly established, ever was or ever can be proved 
or disproved by mere abstract or @ priori reasoning. In this respect, 
the laws of mind stand precisely upon the same foundation as the 
laws of matter. And those persons who reject or denounce the new 
science of mind, because they think that its discovery originates 
entirely from mere theory, speculation, and assumed hypothesis, and 
that it rests for support upon such data, commit a most egregious 
mistake. Nothing could be more erroneous. Were they acquainted 
with all the facts which have been collected in proof of this science, 
and the amount of evidence already recorded in favour of its truth, 
they would no longer betray their ignorance in opposing it. 

The evidence of proper testimony has invariably been admitted in 
the history of science, and in favour of truth generally. It is right 
and just that this kind of evidence should have suitable weight in the 
presentation of the claims of phrenology; and more especially so, a8, 
the nature of the subject is such, and the public generally are so little 
acquainted with it, that the great mass cannot judge correctly of its 
merits. Whenever, therefore, a large number of persons, whose 
veracity cannot be questioned, and whose competency to judge cannot 
reasonably be doubted, have made the necessary investigations, and 
agree in their results, does not such testimony create a probability 
that these results may be true? At least, should not persons unac- 
quainted with the subject, suspend their own judgment in view of 
such evidence, until they themselves can make a thorough inves- 
tigation ? 

We ask no one to believe in the truth of phrenology on testimony 
alone, but would urge all to study nature for themselves, where they 
may find evidence, abundant, demonstrative, and irresistible. In the 
mean time, we would candidly but respectfully enquire, if the follow- 
ing testimony does not present as much evidence in favour of the 
science, as the opinions and assertions so frequently expressed and 
recorded against it by men who have never devoted as many hours to 
its investigations as these witnesses have years? And it is not 
improbable, that the power of truth will yet constrain the very indi- 
viduals who now so groundlessly denounce phrenology, to make con- 
fessions (however humiliating or magnanimous it may be) similar to 
some of the following testimonials. 

We have before presented, in the Journal, the opinions of many 
men of high and unquestioned authority respecting phrenology. 
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We copy the following additional testimony from a work (published 
in Edinburgh) which consists in part of testimonials in favour of 
phrenology, with particular reference to Mr. George Combe, as a 
candidate for the chair of Logic in the University of Edinburgh. 

Professor Hoppé, Medical Inspector of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
says,— 

“ state it as my most sincere conviction, that phrenology is the only 
true philosophy of mind, and, of course, the most important of all human 


sciences; the influence of which, in a great many practical points of 
view, already has been, and still will be, more striking.”—p. 88. 

C. Otto, Professor of Medicine in the University of Copenhagen, 
Physician to the Civil Prisons, Member of the Royal Board of Health, 
and of the Medical Societies in Copenhagen, Edinburgh, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Lyons, Paris, &c., &c., makes the following state- 
ment :— 

“T feel it a duty incumbent upon me to state, that, as far as twelve 
years’ observation and study entitle me to form any judgment, | not only 
consider phrenology as a true science of mind, but also as the only one 
that, with a sure success, may be applied to the education of children, 
and to the treatment of the insane and criminals. I have found it of the 
highest importance, as physician to the civil prisons, in acquainting 
myself with the character of the prisoners, and adapting my moral treat- 
ment of them to this knowledge; and, as a member of the Royal Board 
of Health, my votes on the motives and the misdeeds of criminals, of 
whose responsibility the board is questioned, are always according to 
sarees putea pane grads and hitherto the court of justice has in all 
Instances acted upon my judgment. In my lectures on Forensic Medi- 
cine, I treat the chapter on insanity and responsibility phrenologically ; 
and am, by the science of phrenology, more able to explain the subject 
than | would be by metaphysics, the doctrines of which badly accord 


with the precepts of common sense, and daily experience. Upon the 


whole, I consider phrenology as one of the greatest benefits that of late 
have been bestowed upon mankind.”—p. 55. 


Dr. D. E. Hirschfeld, of Bremen, Germany, says,— 


“I hereby certify, that it is my intimate conviction that phrenology is 
the true science of mind, and the only real physiology of the brain; and 
is of the greatest utility in insanity and education.”—p. 89. 


G. M. Schwartz, of Stockholm, Sweden, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry, an officer of government, end a member 
of several learned societies of Sweden and other countries, says,— 

“T consider the important discovery of Messrs. Gall, —— and 

i 


others, on which phrenology is based, to be founded on the most scru- 
pulous and conscientious observations and inductions, and as having 
perfectly achieved their object—that of giving to the science of the 
mental faculties, called phychology—till now purely speculative—the 
same degree of evidence possessed by the other natural sciences; on 
which points controversy seems, in all countries, to have ceased among 
those learned men who have made themselves sufficiently acquainted 
with the doctrines. and who, by the nature of their studies, are competent 
to judge of them.”—p. 86. . 
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To the testimony of Schwartz, we may add that of Berzelius, the 
most distinguished chemist of his age. We cannot quote his own 
language; but it is recorded on good authority, in the Edinburgh 
Phrenological Journal, that Berzelius has been for many years a firm 
believer in phrenology, and a decided advocate of its principles. 

Testimony of Robert Hunter, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 


“For more than thirteen years I have paid some attention to the sub- 
ject (phrenology), and [ beg to state, that the more deeply I investigate 
it, the more I am convinced of the truth of the science. 1 have examioed 
it in connection with the anatomy of the brain, and find it beautifully to 
harmonise. I have tested the truth of it or numerous individuals, whose 
characters it unfolded with accuracy and precision. For the last ten 
years, I have taught phrenology publicly, in connection with anatomy 
and physiology, and have no hesitation in saying, that, in my opinion, it 
is a science founded on truth, and capable of being applied to many 
practical and useful purposes.”—p. 35. 


Testimony of W. A. F. Browne, Esq., Medical Superintendent of 
Montrose Lunatic Asylum. 


“T hereby certify, on soul and conscience, that I have been acquainted 
with the principles of phrenology for upwards of ten years; that from 
proofs based upon physiology and observation, I believe these to be a 
true exposition of the laws and phenomena of the human mind; that 
during the whole of the period mentioned, I have acted upon these prin- 
ciples, applied them practically in the ordinary concerns of life, in deter- 
mining and analysing the characters of all individuals with whom I 
became acquainted or connected, and that I have derived the greatest 
benefit from the assistance thus obtained.”—p. 22. 


E. Barlow, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Ireland, Senior Physician to the Bath Hospital, Fellow of the Royal 
Medieal and Chirurgical Society of London, &c:., &c., says,— 


“In early life I, through ignorance and inconsiderateness, joined in 
the doubts respecting phrenology that then prevailed; and mine was 
afterwards no sudden conversion resulting from raised imagination, but 
clear conviction, produced by calm and patient enquiry. The grounds 
of my present faith it would be vut of place here to display ; but I may 
remark, that I now consider the truths of phrenology to be as well esta- 
blished as those of any other branch of natural science; being throughout, 
not fanciful nor hypothetical assumptions, but rigid inductions from 
numerous and accurately observed facts. By such course of observation 
and reasoning alone ean natural truths ever be developed; by it has the 
philosophy of matter attained its present advancement ; and to it are we 
indebted for the only sound and rational philosophy of mind that has yet 
been produced—namely, that which phrenology teaches. The applica- 
tions of this science to the affairs of human life are sure to extend, as its 
principles become known and appreciated; arid eventually they cannot 
fail to prove of the very highest importance to the welfare and happiness 
of the human race.”—p. 5. 


VOL. 1.—21 
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Testimony of Dr. John Mackintosh, Surgeon to the Ordnance 
Department in North Britain, Lecturer on the Principles of Pathology 
and Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, and member of several learned societies. 


“T was formerly not only an unbeliever in phrenology, but a deter- 
mined scofier, and my conversion was slowly produced by the occurrence 
of individual cases that were accidentally brought before me.” ... “ The 
more closely I study nature in health and disease, the more firm are my 
convictions of the soundness of phrenological doctrines. I regard phreno- 
logy as the only true basis of the science of mind. .. . I know no one who 
has devoted the energies of his mind to the careful study of phrenology, 
who has not become a convert; and I anticipate, at no very distant date, 
the triumph of truth over the prejudices which have been so assiduously 
heaped upon the science by crafty man, or those quite ignorant of the 
subject. . . . I may add, that a great revolution has taken place within 
these few years, not only in this country, but also on the Continent, in 
favour of phrenological doctrines; the number of opponents has dimi- 
nished, and the disciples have increased in a remarkable manner; so 
much so, that in Paris there is scarcely an illustrious name connected 
with medicine, or any of the sciences, that is not found enrolled in the 
list of members of the phrenological society.” —p. 47. 


Dr. William Weir, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at the 
Portland Street Medical School, Glasgow, formerly Surgeon to the 


Royal Infirmary, and joint Editor of the Glasgow Medical Journal, 
gives the following testimony :— 


“Being myself firmly convinced, after many years’ study of the sub- 
ject, and numerous observations, that phrenology is the true philosophy 
of the mind, I have taught it, in my lectures delivered to medical 
students, as the correct physiology of the brain ; and I consider it impos- 
sible to give a proper view of the functions of the brain on any other but 
phrenological principles. ...I have paid much attention, during the last 
twenty years, to human physiology in general, and to the science of 
phrenology in particular, and have had many opportunities of comparin 
the form and size of the head in living individuals, with their talents an 
mental character. I have also been in the constant practice of examin- 
ing the skulls and casts from the heads of deceased persons, and com- 
paring them with their known mental characters, and their actions 
exhibited during life; and [ have found a constant and uniform connec- 
tion between the talents and natural disposition, and the form and size 


of the head.”—p. 2. 

Testimony of Sir G. S. Mackensie, Bart., F. R. S. L., formerly 
President of the Physical Class of the Royal Society and of the 
Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh ; fellow and honorary member 
of several scientific and philosophical societies in Britain, on the Con- 
tinent, and in America; author of several popular works, and also of 
various articles in different periodicals, &c. &c. 


“While I was unacquainted with the facts on which it is founded, I - 
scoffed, with many others, at the pretensions of the new philosophy of 
mind, as promulgated by Dr. Gall, and now known by the term of 
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phrenology. On hearing and conversing with his most eminent dis- 
ciple, = oy rn Spurzheim, the light broke in upon mind; and many 
ears after I had neglected the study of mind, in consequence of havi 

disgusted with the utter uselessness and emptiness of what I ha 
listened to in the University of Edinburgh, I became a zealous student 
of what I now perceive to be the truth. During the last twenty years, I 
have lent my bumble aid in resisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, and 
have lived to see the true philosophy of mind establishing itself wherever 
talent is found capable of estimating its immense value.”—p. 7. 


Dr. R. Macnish,* LL. D., Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, Author of ‘Philosophy of Sleep,” 
“Anatomy of Drunkenness,” &c., &c., made the following state- 
ment :— 


“For many years the philosophy of mind has occupied much of my 
attention ; but till 1 became acquainted with the new method of mental 
investigation discovered by the late Dr. Gall, I found it utterly impossible 
to arrive at any rational conclusion upon the subject. The old system 
of metaphysics explained nothing satisfactorily , and like all other per- 
sons who attempted to arrive at definite results by its assistance, I only 
experienced mortification and disappointment. Since commencing the 
study of phrenology, a new light has dawned upon me, and various 
pheuomena which were before perfectly inexplicable upon any known 
theory, are now of easy solution. Nor is the influence of this light con- 
fined to a state of healthy mental manifestation; it extends equally to 
the functions of mind in a state of disease, giving a new insight into the 
hitherto dark and unaccountable mysteries of insanity, and clearing up 
what was formerly hid in impenetrable darkness. As a medical man, I 
have derived the greatest benefit from the forcible manner in which the 
study of phrenology has directed my attention to the functions of the 
brain in health and disease. The minsiane subsisting between the brain 
and the other organs have been unfolded by this science with uncommon 
clearness, and with a precision and accuracy hitherto undreamt of by 
physiologists. I have no hesitation in saying, that my notions on every 
subject, whether of morals or physical science, have become more just, 
more systematic, and more in harmony with each other, since I studied 
phrenology ; and I firmly believe, that the same fortunate result may be 
calculated upon by all who pay any attention to the subject.”—p. 15. 


Testimony of Andrew Combe, M. D., Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh, and Physician in ordinary to their 
majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians. 


“Before expressing any opinion on the subject of phrenology as the 
science of mind, I think it pre to confess that, for nearly two years 
’ 


after | first heard of Dr. Gall’s discovery of the physiology of the brain, I 
not only disbelieved its reality, but treated it with ridicule and contempt. 
Circumstances, however, then occurred which induced me to examine 
the doctrines more seriously, and to verify the facts on which they were 
said to be based. In following this more rational course, the first result 
at which [ arrived was the mortifying conviction of my having been pre- 
viously entirely ignorant of their real nature and evidences, and employed 
in ridiculiog fancies of my own which | believed to be phrenology, but 


* Dr. Macnish is now dead. 
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which had scarcely any resemblance to it. In proportion as my kiiow- 
ledge advanced, and my observations were extended, the impression 
became the stronger, that the leading principles and facts of phrenology 
were not only demonstrably true, but, like all other great truths, fraught 
with the most important consequences to human improvement, and to 
the prevention and alleviation of human suffering; because they were 
directly applicable to the sciences of medicine, education, and morals— 
including in the latter, civil and criminal legislation, the regulation of 
the practical duties of life, the extension of true religion, and every thing, 
in short, in which human nature is concerned, either as the agent or as 
the object acted upon. 

“Sixteen years have now elapsed since the above conviction became 
deeply rooted in my mind; and it is worthy of remark, that it arose 
against the influence of prejudice, and against what I then believed to 
be my worldly interests; for, in common with many of my friends, I 
imagined that, in the then state of public pone any open avowal of 
belief in phrenology would be detrimental to my success in life. The 
probability, therefore, was the greater, that, in embracing it, I was not 
carried away by enthusiasm, but yielded only to the force of evidence. 
And my whole subsequent experience has confirmed the opinion I then 
formed of the truth of the new philosophy, and greatly increased my 
sense of its importance to mankind, as constituting, in fact, that science 
of mind which has been so long, so ardently, and, till now, so unsuccess- 
fully sought after by the ablest men of every age.”—p. 25, 





ARTICLE Ill. 
WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER.* 


We regard the great business of female life to be the nurture and 
rearing of children, and the due management of the domestic circle. 
These occupations are equally important to women as professions are 
to men. _Under a proper system of education women ought to be 
taught every species of knowledge, and instructed in every accom- 
plishment which may directly contribute to the proper discharge of 
the duties attendant on them. At the earliest dawn of intellect and 
feeling, the little girl manifests this tendency of her nature. The doll 
is then the most absorbing object of interest that can be offered to her 
attention. In maturer years the mimic infant is laid aside, but the 
feelings which found delightful expression in the caresses bestowed 
on it are not extinct. The nature of the woman is the same as that 
of the girl; the conventional fashions of society may teach her to draw 
a veil over her affections, but they glow internally, and it will still be 
her highest gratification to give them scope in an honourable and 
useful field. If this be woman’s nature, her education ought to bear 


* From the Edinbargh Phrenological Journal. No. 31 
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direet reference to the cultivation and direction of it; in short, maternal 
and domestic duties should be held out as the leading objects of female 
existence, and her whole training should proceed in harmony with 
this great end. High physical, moral, and intellectual qualities are 
required for the due fulfilment of these purposes; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that no occupations allotted to man afford a 
wider field for the exercise of the best elements of mind, than those 
here assigned to woman. 

The physical condition of the mother has a powerful influence on 
the bedily and mental constitution of the children, and on this account 
she ought to be taught the best means of invigorating and preserving 
her own health. The temperament of the mother exerts a great and 
permanent influence on the qualities of the children. ‘The different 
temperaments, so far as known, are described in the elementary works 
on phrenology, to which we refer, remarking only at present, that the 
word temperament means a constitutional quality, pervading all the 
organs of the body ; and that the doctrine of temperament does not 
contradict the fact, that, ceteris paribus, the mental character is deter- 
mined by the organs which predominate in size in the brain. David 
Haggart, who was executed nearly ten yeas ago for the murder of the 
jailor at Dumfries, possessed a nervous temperament, which commu- 
nicated mental activity in a high degree; but his brain was chiefly 
developed in the animal and intellectual regions, the moral organs 
being relatively small, and his energy and intellect took the direction 
of crime ;—he was a bold, dexterous, enterprising, and able criminal. 
If the proportion between the animal and moral organs had been 
reversed, he would have been a moral man of talent, and an ornament 
to society. 

If the mother enjoys a high nervous, or sanguine, or bilious tem- 
perament, or a combination of these, along with health, activity in the 
children may in general be expected as a constitutional inheritance. 
If her temperament be lymphatic, the tendency of nature is to 
transmit this quality, with all its concomitant heaviness, dulness, and 
inertness, to the offspring; and these individuals are incapable, in the 
struggle of life, of making head against difficulties and opposition, and 
are generally unfortunate. One of the great causes why men of 
talent frequently leave no gifted posterity is that they form alliances 
with women of low temperament, in whose inert systems their 
vivacity is extinguished; and, on the other hand, the cause why men 
of genius often descend from fathers in whom no trace of ethereal 
qualities can be discovered is that these men were the fortunate 
husbands of women of high temperament, and fine cerebral combina- 
tions, who transmitted these qualities to their offspring. 
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Fine temperament appears to be the result of climate and ciiltiva- 
tion. The texture of the Ceylonese and Hindoo skulls is much more 
delicate and refined than that of the skulls of the natives of New 
Holland. The effects of temperament pervade all parts of the body ; 
and hence a fine or coarse skull, or skin, is an indication that the 
textures of the brain and the nervous system, and of the muscles, are 
similar. A brain of a fine texture is a finer instrument of mental 
manifestation than a coarse brain; and hence we find the Ceylonese 
distinguished by refinement, and the New Hollanders by rudeness 
and harshness of manners. We have heard it remarked by an acute 
traveller, that the lymphatic temperament, indicated by coarse fair 
hair, plump and inexpressive countenance, and languid eyes, with 
the attendant coarseness and dvuiness of mind, greatly predominates 
among the lower orders in the northern countries of Europe; while 
dark hair and dark eyes, or fine flaxen hair and clear vivacious blue 
eyes, indicative of the bilious and nervous temperaments, are much 
more common among the higher classes in the same regions; and 
that the proportion of the bilious and nervous temperaments to the 
lymphatic increases as the degrees of latitude decrease. 

The physical quality next in importance in a woman, viewed as a 
mother, is health, The human body is composed of a variety of 
systems of organs, each having particular functions to perform; and 
health is the result of the favourable action of the whole, in har- 
monious combination. Every organ is disposed, other circumstances 
being equal, to act with a degree of energy in proportion to its size; 
and as disease is the consequence either of under-action or over- 
action of the organs, their proportion to each other in size is a point 
of fundamental importance in regard to health. By the appointment 
of a wise Providence, a female figure of the finest proportions for 
symmetry and beauty, graceful motion, and elegant appearance is, 
ceteris paribus, the most favourably constituted for healthy action. 
If the carriage of the body be erect, and the motions be easy, light, 
and graceful, these are indications that the bones are solid, the 
muscles energetic, and that the blood is well nourished, well 
oxygenised, and that it circulates freely. If the countenance beam 
with intelligence-and goodness, there is a predominance of the moral 
and intellectual regions of the brain, and the individual, in birth and 
constitution, is one of nature’s true nobility. Such a woman, if her 
intellect were instructed in the laws of physiology, so that she might 
deliberately maintain her high qualities unimpaired through life, 
would be a treasure of the highest price as a mother. Under proper | 
instruction, she would decline alliance with any partner who could 
not boast of qualities suited to her own. If sickly, miserable, and 
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immoral children were born of such parents, we conceive that there 
would be more plausible grounds for questioning the moral govern- 
ment of the world, than any that are afforded by domestic calamities 
occurring under the present system of neglecting all these physio- 
logical conditions in marriage. 

All departures from due proportion in the size of the different 
organs are attended with greater or less liability to disease. If the 
lungs be too small, indicated by a compressed chest, short collar 
bones, with shoulders projecting forward, and giving roundness to the 
back, the blood will be imperfectly oxygenised, there will be a corre- 
sponding deficiency of vital energy, and a liability to pulmonary 
diseases. The tendency of nature is to transmit lungs of a similar 
constitution to offspring, and to perpetuate feebleness and suffering. 
Large lungs, on the other hand, indicated by a very full, swelling 
chest, broad expansive shoulders, and projecting breast bone, highly 
vivify the blood, and impart animal vigour to the whole frame; but if 
the size goes beyond that of due proportion to the other organs, they 
are liable to excess of action; in other words, to fever and inflamma- 
tion. Instruction in the principles of physiology would induce a 
reasonable woman, possessing deficient lungs, to avoid all external 
circumstances, such as cold and damp air, midnight dancing, or 
sitting in crowded theatres or churches, which lower the vital energy, 
and impair the tohe of that organ, because these are the direct excite- 
ments to disease; it would induce the lady whose lungs exceed the 
due proportion in size, to avoid high feeding, indolence, violent 
passions, and all other causes which stimulate too violently organs 
constitutionally prone to excessive action, and hurry them into acute 
disorders. Like observations are applicable to the brain, stomach, 
and other viscera. In accepting the addresses of a lover, a lady 
should avoid defects similar to her own, because children born of 
such unions would inherit the imperfection in an increased degree ; 
whereas deficiency and excess might to some extent counteract each 
other, if judiciously blended; there being always limits of imperfec- 
tion in either case, which ought not to be admitted within the pale of 
matrimony at all. 

It is generally believed, that however sound these principles may 
be in themselves, it is perfectly Utopian to expect that they will ever 
be attended to in practice. It is regarded as so delightful to form 
romantic attachments from pure sympathy, affection, and liking, and 
so inconsistent with the very nature of love to admit of the inter- 
ference of reason, that all practical philosophy in such affairs must be 
utterly hopeless. We admit this conclusion to be just, while men 
continue ignorant; but, as the Creator has established these laws of 
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the human constitution, and framed the faculties of man in due relation 
to them, we have the fullest confidence in their being completely prac- 
tical whenever the proper means shall be taken to render them so. 
We know already instances in which they have become practical. 
Let the young be taught to know the outward signs of temperament, 
and of large and small organs, and their effects; let them trace their 
actual consequences in the families with whose histories they are 
familiar, and they will, sooner than is generally believed, recognise 
the hand of God in these institutions, and desire to yield obedience 
to them. It is ignorance alone which renders the principles unpro- 
ductive. 

If female children were taught at home by their parents, at school 
by their preceptors, and at church from the pulpit, that the grand 
object of their education is to qualify them for discharging, with 
fidelity and success, the duty of mothers, and that the physical and 
mental condition of their offspring will depend upon their own, such 
information as we have now been sketching would be devoured with 
the utmost avidity; and we have good reason for believing that it 
would speedily become practical. 

For many years the lives of children depend almost exclusively on 
the care of the mother. Young women, therefore, ought to be taught 
not only how to regulate their own habits, that they may preserve 
their health and vigour for the benefit of their offspring, if they shall 
become mothers, but also how to treat children, both as physical and 
mental beings. This information would be attended with great advan- 
tages whether they were subsequently married or not. The very 
study of the structure, functions, and proper treatment of human 

beings, with the view of exercising kindly affection towards them, 
would be delightful in itself; and the young students, if they did not 
become mothers, would, at least, be sisters, aunts, or friends, and 
could never want opportunities for the practice of their knowledge. 
Information of this description is not neglected by women with 
impunity. In London nearly one-half, and in the country one-fourth, 
of all the children born, die within the first two years. There is no 
example among the more perfect of the lower animals of such a vast 
mortality of their young, where external violence is withheld; so that 
woman, with reason, and morality, and religion, as her gifts, makes a 
poor figure in her maternal character, contrasted with the inferior 
creatures acting under the guidance of pure instinct. Much of this 
mortality arises from imperfect healti in the parents themselves, so 
that the children are born with only a feeble embrye of life; but much 
is also directly owing to injudicious treatment after birth. ‘Ignorance 
and mismanagement,” says the Westminster Review, ‘are often fatal 
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to the children of the rich. The visible effects of cold are seldom 
instantaneous. It produces its morbid changes on the constitution 
insidiously and slowly ; and when, for the first time, they become 
apparent, they are often beyond the reach of any remedy. And the 
only true remedy is precaution; that is always safe, and might almost 
always be certain. Warm clothing, and a moderately warm apart- 
ment, comprehend the two points which it is essential to observe. 
During intense cold, a young infant ought never to be carried into the 
air. When imprudently exposed, death sometimes seizes upon a 
child. In cases of this kind, the death is ascribed to convulsions, or 
to some imaginary cause, which the medical nurse teaches the female 
nurse to repeat. Unless we would cut it off in its childhood, or sow 
in an early age the seeds of disease which will ultimately prove 
mortal, a child must uniformly be kept in a moderately warm tem- 
perature. On the change of season—as soon as autumn approaches, 
before winter comes—every one should adopt a clothing warm in 
proportion to the cold that may set in. The common practice of 
postponing this change, with a view of hardening the constitution, is 
highly dangerous. Many a youth has never lived to see manhood, 
because he would reserve warm clothing for his old age. It seems to 
be a fancy prevalent among young people, that it does not become 
them to wear warm clothing in cold weather. Various diseases that 
cut life short are the constant fruits of their folly ; and in the female 
especially, in whom the skin is so much more vascular, delicate, and 
sensitive—whose circulation partakes so much more of the external 
character—who is therefore so much more sensible to cold, and so 
much less capable of resisting it, all these precautions are necessary 
in a tenfold degree. Yet, it is the custom among women to clothe 
themselves warmly during the morning and the day, and at night to 
put on a dress thinner and lighter, to expose the neck, the bosom, 
and the arms; and then we wonder that they are feeble and delicate, 
that is, diseased ; and that the beautiful especially, in whom the skin 
is always exquisitely vascular, so often become the prey of con- 
sumption.” —No, 31, p. 197. 

One important branch of female instruction, therefore, ought.to be 
the treatment of children as physical beings. Lectures should be 
instituted to communicate this information, and the basis of it ought 
to be anatomy and physiology. The minutie of these sciences need 
not be treated of, but all the leading organs and their uses should be 
explained. It is a great error to suppose that this study is necessarily 
shocking and indelicate. It is so only in the eyes of ignorance and 
prejudice. The Creator has taught the inferior creatures to rear their 
young successfully by instinct; but he has not conferred this guide 
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on the haman mother. One of two conclusions, therefore, appears to 
follow. He has intended either that she should use her faculties of 
observation and reflection in acquiring all the knowledge requisite for 
the proper treatment of offspring, or that she should recklessly allow 
a large proportion of them to perish. One or other of these conclu- 
sions is really inevitable; because, as he has denied her instinct, and 
as she cannot obtain knowledge to supply its place, without applica- 
tion of her intellect to study the laws of nature, which instinct 
prompts the lower creatures to obey without knowing them, the 
Creator must have intended either that she should study these laws, 
or give up her offspring in vast numbers to destruction. The latter 
result actually happens to the enormous extent just mentioned; and 
if it be the necessary consequence of the Creator’s gift of reason, in 
place of instinct, to women, we are silent, and submit to condem- 
nation; but if it be the natural effect of theif not having employed 
that reason in a proper direction, we say that He has commanded 
them to study his works. If this conclusion be just, we may rest 
assured that they may safely, and in perfect consistency with feminine 
delicacy, study the Creator’s designs, his power, and his goodness, in 
the structure, functions, and adaptations of the human body, and that 
they will not find their higher faculties outraged, but exalted and 
refined, by the knowledge which will thus be revealed. It may be 
imagined that rules for the preservation of health may be taught with- 
out anatomy being studied; but all such instruction is empirical. 
The authority of any rule of health is the fact, that nature is con- 
stituted in such and such a manner, and will act in her own way 
whether attended to or not, for good if obeyed, and for evil if opposed. 
This authority is rarely comprehended without instruction concerning 
the foundation on which it rests. The rule otherwise resides in the 
memory rather than in the understanding; and the possessor has no 
power of modifying her conduct, and adapting it judiciously to new 
eireumstanees. She knows the rule only, and is at a loss whenever 
any exception, or new combination not included in it, presents itself. 
The professor of Scots Law most acutely and judiciously directed his 
students, when reading about the law of title-deeds, to take the parch- 
ments themselves into their hands, and to look at them, assuring them 
that familiarity with their mere physical appearance would aid the 
memory and judgment in becoming acquainted with the doctrines 
relative to their effects. Philosophy and experience equally confirm 
the soundness of this observation; and it applies, in an especial 
manner, to rales relative to health. When a good dissection of the 
heart and lungs has been exhibited to a young woman, she under- 
stands much better, feels more deeply, and remembers much longer 
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and more clearly, the dangerous consequences of exposing the throat 
and breast to a stream of cold air, or to a sudden change of tempera- 
ture, than when she has only heard and read precepts to avoid these 
and similar practical errors. In the former case, Cautiousness and 
Veneration are reinforced by the dictates of intellect; whereas, in the 
latter, the feelings alone are left to direct the conduct. 

Another leading branch of female education ought to be that kind 
of knowledge which will fit a woman to direct successfully the moral 
and intellectual culture of her children: this embraces a vast field of 
useful and interesting information. If we should ask any mother, 
who has not studied phrenology, to write out a catalogue of the 
desires, emotions, and intellectual powers which she conceives her 
children to be endowed with; to describe the particular objects of 
each faculty ; its proper sphere of action; the abuses into which it is 
most prone to fall; and also the best method of directing each to its 
legitimate objects, within its just sphere, so as best to avoid hurtful 
aberrations, we know well that she could not execute such a task. 
We entreat any sensible woman, into whose hands this, article may 
fall, who has a family, and has derived no aid from phrenology, to 
make the experiment, for her own satisfaction at least, if not for our 
gratification. She will discover in her own mind a vast field of igno- 
rance, of which, before making the trial, she could not have conjec- 
tured the-extent. We have space only to say, that we regard the 
earnest and practical study of phrenology, or, in other words, of the 
primitive faculties and their scope of action, as an indispensable step 
towards education. There are few mothers who do not sometimes 
discover wayward feelings, particular biases, or alarming tendencies, 
breaking out in their children, when they least expect them; and we 
refer to their own consciousness, whether they have not in alarm and 
bewilderment wondered what these could be, and lamented their own 
inability to comprehend or to guide them. Mothers who have expe- 
rienced this darkness, and have subsequently studied phrenology, 
have appreciated the value and importance of the light which it shed 
on their practical duties. We are not pleading the cause of this 
science for the sake of making proselytes. Our proposition is 
general, that a mother cannot train faculties without knowing their 
nature, objects, and sphere of activity; and if any woman can find 
practical information on these points without the aid of phrenology, 
we recommend earnestly to her to seek it out and adopt it. 

Let us now suppose a mother to be instructed concerning the 
physical constitution and mental faculties of her children, she will 
next require to become acquainted with the objects in the external 
world to which these faculties are related. We are told that itis a 
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delightful task to ‘‘teach the young idea how to shoot;” but the 
power of doing so, implies in the teacher some knowledge of the 
direction in which it will shoot most successfully, and of the objects 
to which it is related; in other words, acquaintance with the external 
world, so far as it is calculated to excite the moral sentiments and 
intellect of the child, and operate on the happiness of the future man 
or woman. In female education the communication of this informa- 
tion is deplorably neglected. It implies the study of the elements of 
botany, chemistry, natural history, and natural philosophy, in addition 
to anatomy and physiology, as well as familiar acquaintanceship with 
the social institutions of our own country, and the civil history of 
nations. It is true that the mother exerts a powerful and permanent 
influence on the character of her children, in making the deepest 
impressions, and supplying the earliest ideas that enter their minds ; 
and it is of the utmost importance to society at large, that she should 
be well qualified for so important a duty. Children who are not 
gifted with originating powers of mind, which is the case with nine- 
teen out of twenty of all who grow up, reflect absolutely the impres- 
sions and ideas which their mothers, nurses, companions, teachers, 
and books infused into them in youth, and of these the authority of 
the mother is not the least. Let women reflect, therefore, that they 
may sow the seeds of superstition, prejudice, error, and baneful pre- 
possession ; or of piety, universal charity, sound sense, philosophical 
perception, and true knowledge, according to the state of their own 
attainments; and let them also ponder well the fact, that the more 
thoroughly destitute they are of all sound information, and of all 
rational views of mind and its objects, the less they are aware of their 
deficiencies, and of the evils which their ignorance is inflicting on 
another generation. ? 





ARTICLE IV. 
LETTER FROM PROFESSOR CALDWELL.* 
es To the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal 
it, 
When an article in your Journal involves in doubt, if not in 
palpable error, any facts or principles of interest to phrenology, no 


* While this Journal can never consistently become a vehicle for personal con- 
troversy, or to subserve the ends of any individual or party, yet its pages are open 
to the discussion of all topics important to the interests of phrenological science, 
when such discussion is conducted in a suitable manner, and with a proper spirit. 
We shall therefore be pleased to receive a communication from W. B. P. in reply 
to Dr. Caldwell’s.—En. 
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apology, I trust, will be deemed necessary by you from a friend to 
the science, for making it the subject of a few remarks. That this is 
the case with an article in No. 7, I am inclined strongly to suspect, 
if not actually to believe. I allude to the “ Letter from a Corre- 
spondent,”’ signed W. B. P. 

That writer, as I was positively assured, by at least a dozen gentle- 
men of high intelligence and standing, and unquestioned veracity, who 
were present and heard him, publicly declared some years ago in New 
Orleans, and, in the paper referred to, has virtually repeated and 
recorded that declaration, that he can ‘‘ determine the temperament of 
a person, (and if that person be a Caucasian,) the complexion of his 
hair, eyes, and skin, by an examination of his cranium.” Of course 
it is fairly to be presumed, that the “examination” may be made at 
any period—days, weeks, months, years, or centuries—after the death 
of the individual ; and that the cranium may have been preserved in a 
cabinet, bleached in the open air, or inhumed, during the interval. 

That I expressed my doubts, or rather disbelief, of the correctness 
of this declaration of W. B. P., when it was reported to me, is true; 
and my reasons for doing so were strong, and, to myself, satisfactory. 
I believed it to be incorrect; and the extravagance which charac- 
terised it in the estimation of intelligent and reflecting men, had 
brought phrenology with them into serious disrepute. Nor has my 
opinion respecting it sustained any change by the influence of time. 
I still regard the statement of your correspondent as incorrect, and 
shall disclose a few of the reasons of my incredulity. 

First, however, permit me to observe, that if your correspondent 
does really possess a knowledge of any lines, marks, or characters, 
uniformly impressed on the human cranium, by which “temperament 
and complexion” are indicated, with a degree of accuracy sufficient 
for the purposes of practical phrenology, he owes it to the science 
and its votaries certainly, as also perhaps to his own reputation, to 
reveal it; for at present, as I am compelled to believe, the secret rests 
exclusively with himself. I most assuredly know of no other phreno- 
logist who pretends to an acquaintance with it. Nor is the slightest 
disclosure made of it, or indeed any serious reference made to it, in 
such phrenological writings as have fallen under my notice; yet I am 
not an entire stranger to the works of either the great masters of the 
science, or of their most distinguished followers. Let me hope, 
therefore, that, as soon as it may comport with his leisure and conve- 
nience, W. B. P. will instruct us on this subject. 

That when temperament is simple, and very powerfully developed, 
it produces some effect on the bones, as well as on the softer parts of 
the body, is probably true. But it is equally true, that that effect has 
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not yet been so thoroughly investigated and settled as to be convertible 
to any useful purpose. Besides, if temperament imprints itself so 
deeply and indelibly on the scull bone, its imprint on the other bones 
of the body must be equally deep, and still deeper on the muscles, 
glands, nerves, spinal cord, and other soft parts of the system. As 
easily, therefore, and as certainly, may your correspondent detect 
‘temperament and complexion’’ by an examination of the os femoris, 
or os tibiz, or even of the phalanges of the fingers or toes, as by an 
examination of the cranium. And the softer parts will furnish him 
with still better indices-in his researches. Can he, then, by an 
examination of a gland, or a section of a muscle, blood-vessel, nerve, 
or of the spinal cord, whether they are in a fresh or a dried condition— 
or can he, by an examination of all of them united, discover the “‘ tem- 
perament and complexion” of the individual to whom they belonged? 
The question is propounded; let W. B. P. reply. And should the 
reply be affirmative, I trust it will be accompanied by reasons to sub- 
stantiate its truth. 

But this is not all. If I mistake not, a still more stubborn and 
intractable difficulty here presents itself. ‘Temperament is rarely— 
very rarely—simple. In nineteen cases out of twenty, perhaps in 
ninety-nine out of the hundred, it is mixed—composed of two, three, 
or more of the simple temperaments, each claiming an equal right to 
make its mark, and give character to the bones and softer parts of the 
body. Here would seem to be confusion inextricably confounded— 
an irreconcilable clashing of claims and interests, pretensions and 
rights! Where is the seer sufficiently gifted to interpret this myste- 
rious hand-writing on the wall? Over a scene of such maze and 
entanglement, where is the. human spirit that can move with the 
efficiency requisite to bring order out of chaos, and light out of dark- 
ness? Is your correspondent prepared to reply, “That spirit is 
mine,” and to prove the solidity of his lofty assumption? Let the 
issue determine. 

It may be well, moreover, for W. B. P. to remember, that another 
obstacle sufficiently formidable lies across his path. ‘Temperament, 
whether simple or mixed, is never stationary; but is perpetually 
changing in the same individual, in his progress through life. In this 
respect, the infant, the child, the boy, the youth, the man in his prime, 
the man in decline, and the old man, are very materially different from 
each other. Hence must arise a perpetual fluctuation and intermin- 
gling of whatever imprints temperament may make on the bones and 
other organs of the body. Nor does the eye, whose colour your cor- 
respondent asserts he can detect by the skull, always harmonise with 
the temperament and complexion. Far from it. Under a very bright 
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Cireassian complexion, and some admixture of even the phlegmatic 
temperament, both the eyes and hair are frequently very dark and 
vivid, and the reverse. ‘The eyes are often light, while the tempera- 
ment is choleric, and the hair and complexion usually dark. With an 
olive complexion and jet-black hair, Napoleon’s eyes were blue. And 
among the gipsies, whose hair and skin are of Hindoo darkness, the 
eyes are often of a piercing gray. 

Here I am aware that the weightiest authority may be seemingly 
arrayed against me. But that, when the subject is fairly examined, 
it is only seemingly, not really, will be made clearly to appear. In 
the third edition of Mr. Combe’s System of Phrenology is found the 
following paragraph :-— 

‘“‘ The effects of temperament are distinguishable in national skulls. 
The grain of the New Holland skull is extremely rough and coarse ; 
that of the Hindoos, fine, smooth, and compact, more closely resem- 
bling ivory ; the Swiss skulls are open and soft in the grain; while 
the Greeks are closer and finer.” 

Mr. Combe has here, inadvertently I doubt not, attributed to tem- 
perament an effect which is the product of a very different cause. 
The skull of the New Hollander differs from that of the Hindoo ; not 
because the temperament of the individuals they belong to are different, 
but because those individuals belong to different races of the human 
family. The New Hollander is of the @frican race, while the 
Hindoo is a strongly marked variety of the Caucasian. And a 
greater coarseness and hardness of bone, compared with the bones of 
the other races, is a settled and well-known characteristic of the full- 
blooded African. This is amply verified by the bones of the negro, 
whose cast is unchanged. 

It is not, however, supposable that either all New Hollanders or all 
Hindoos possess the same temperament. In that respect they must 
differ from each other, like the people of other nations. Suppose, 
then, that the crania of two New Hollanders, or two Hindoos, of 
different temperaments, are presented to your correspondent, will he 
be able to point out the effects of that difference, traced in intelligible 
characters on the bones? I strongly suspect that he will prudently 
decline an affirmative reply. Yet does his pretension amount to an 
assumed ability to indicate the difference. 

The skull of the Swiss, again, differs from that of the Greek; not 
on account of a mere difference of temperament, but because the indi- 
viduals belong to different varieties of the Caucasian race. Let the 
skulls of two Greeks, of different temperaments, be presented to 
W. B. P., and I defy him to show between them any difference sub- 
servient to the ends of practical phrenology. Respecting Swiss 
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skulls belonging to individuals of different temperaments, the same is 
true. Your correspondent can point out no difference between them, 
possessing the weight and value of the thistle’s beard, as a means to 
be employed by the practical phrenologist. 

But I am not yet done with the paper of W. B. P. That article, 
if I mistake not, contains another heresy, as gross as that I have just 
examined. The author openly uses the following language :— 

«I did teach in New Orleans and elsewhere, and demonstrated the 
differences’ (produced, of course, by their religious tenets and 
exercises) “that exist between Calvinistic, Arminian, and Catholic 
heads; and I did profess to distinguish, by an examination of the 
head, the progeny of one religious ancestry from that of another.” 

Here, again, your correspondent affects a degree of penetration, 
sagacity, and phrenological skill, which, as far as my knowledge 
reaches, is peculiar to himself. I know of no other phrenologist 
whose pretensions are so lofty. If, indeed, he can make the distinc- 
tion he professes to make, he can teach others to do the same. He 
can point out, in intelligible language, the developments which charac- 
terise respectively the heads of Calvinists, Arminians, and Catholics. 
And to do so would be an act of charity, at least, if not of justice, to 
those who are less informed and skilful than himself. I hope, there- 
fore, he will not long withhold from us information at once so curious 
and desirable. For the attainment of it, I will cheerfully enrol myself 
as one of his pupils. 

On this subject, however, as on a former one, I confess myself as 
yet a stubborn unbeliever. I feel fully persuaded that your corre- 
spondent cannot make the discriminations he professes; and the 
following are some of the grounds of my persuasion. 

In all men the religious organs are the same; the principal ones 
being Veneration, Wonder, Hope, and Conscientiousness, aided, 
however, materially by Benevolence, Ideality, Comparison, and 
Causality. By some difference, therefore, in the developments of 
these, must any difference that may exist between the crania of 
different religious sectarists be produced. 

That the religious, like the other organs of the brain, are affected in 
their growth and size by exercise, cannot be doubted. Those exer- 
cised in the highest degree will be the largest; and the reverse. But 
I confess myself an utter stranger to the problem, why or how it is, 
that, zeal and sincerity being equal, any one set of these organs is 
more intensely and constantly exercised under one form of Chistianity 
than under another? Wherefore, for example, Veneration, Wonder, 
Hope, or Conscientiousness, or all of them united, should be exercised 
to a greater effect, and in a more modifying degree, by a pious 
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Catholic, than an equally pious Arminian or Calvinist—or the reverse, 
why the exercise and its effects should be higher and more striking 
in the two latter than in the former? And I am yet to be convinced 
that your correspondent is any better informed on the subject than 
other phrenologists. I am open, however, to conviction, and anxious 
for information. Let him manifest his superior attainments, there- 
fore, in an article on the existing differences and their causes, and 
my disbelief will be extinguished ; and I shall promptly acknowledge 
my obligation to him for the favour. So deep and deplorable is my 
present heresy, that I verily believe W. B. P. can as easily distinguish 
a Calvinist from a Catholic, or an Arminian from either, by the bones 
of his foot, as by those of the head. In the boldness of his assump- 
tion, he reminds me of a dentist I once met with, who assured me 
most gravely that he had learned to detect the nationality of teeth. 
That he could discriminate, after any process they might have-under- 
gone, the teeth of the Irish from those of the English, Scotish, 
French, or Italian; and, indeed, the teeth of any one people from 
those of any other! If I do the writer injustice in these remarks, it 
is wholly unintentional; and he has it amply in his power to revenge 
himself on me, by putting me in the wrong, and proving my want of 
practical knowledge in phrenology, instead of hinting at it. One 
remark more on the paper of your correspondent, and I am done. 

“ Let,”” says he, ‘the Presbyterians or Methodists, or any other 
Christian sect, live as exclusively, and for as long a time, within the 
pale of their society as the Jews have, and they will become as dis- 
tinctly marked; indeed, some of them are now, to my observation, 
as strongly marked.” 

This clause is unphrenological and unworthy of the science. 
Phrenology consists in facts, collected by observation, approved by 
judgment, and arranged and applied to their purposes by reason. 
But, in the present case, W. B. P., abandoning fact, resorts to asser- 
tion and vague analogy, and loses himself in hypothesis, the product 
of fancy. If he means to contend, that the peculiar character of the 
Jewish head and countenance is the result of their religious creed and 
form of worship, he has no other ground for the notion than conjecture, 
as wild and improbable as fiction can make it. But I am done. 

In engaging in the foregoing discussion, I have been actuated by 
motives which I believe to be sound. The views of W. B. P. having 
found their way into your Journal, are now matters of phrenological 
record. If true, they deserve to be more thoroughly illustrated, and a 
knowledge of them more extensively diffused. But, if groundless, as 
I confidently believe them to be, their looseness and extravagance are 
calculated to bring phrenology into disrepute with men of judgment 
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and reflection. In such case, the friends of the science should dis- 
credit and reject them. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


Cu. CaLpwELL. 
Louisville, April 20th, 1839. 





ARTICLE V 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY.—NO. 2. 


. Amativeness. 

- Philoprogenitiveness. 
. Concentrativeness, 

. Adhesiveness. 
. Combativeness 
. Secretiveness. 


x Self-Esteem. 
. Approbativeness, 
2. Cautiousness. 


That the brain is the organ of the mind, and that particular parts of 
it perform specific functions, constitute two of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of phrenology. ‘Though the brain is the organ of the mind in 
a general sense, yet it is regarded as a compound organ—i. e. com- 
posed of a congeries of organs. Phrenologists believe that these 
various organs act as instruments of the mind, or, in other words, that 
every faculty of the mind is manifested by means of a single, individual 
organ. In proof of this position, they rely chiefly upon facts, though 
all analogy favours the hypothesis. It is a universal law throughout 
all organic matter, that wherever we find a plurality of functions to be 
performed, there are a plurality of instruments for performing them. 

The term faculty is used to denote a particular power of thinking 
or feeling, connected with a particular part of the brain. This manner 
of defining the word faculty, as well as the general method of con- 
‘sidering the manifestations of mind as consisting of different faculties, 
is, we believe, in perfect harmony with the opinions of the best 
writers on «mental science. The whole system of Dr. Thomas 


Brown’s philosophy is based upon the fact of the mind’s existing in - 


different states, and its manifestation in any particular state he regards 
as a distinct faculty of mind. 
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Now, according to phrenology, these states of mind (which are 
simply thoughts or feelings) refer not so much to its previous states, 
nor to its relations to external objects, as to ifs connection with par- 
ticular portions of the brain. All phrenologists, we believe, agree in 
regarding the mind as a simple and indivisible substance. What the 
nature of this substance or essence is, we have no knowledge what- 
ever. But the fact of considering the mind, or rather its manifesta- 
tions, as consisting of different faculties, in no way contradicts its 
unify. The plurality of names originates rather from a plurality of 
instruments than from any changes in the nature or conditions of the 
mind itself. 

The brain is the centre of the nerves of sensation and acts of 
motion. It is divided into two parts, called the cerebrum and,cere- 
bellum. It consists of a mass of soft matter, composed of two distinct 
substances.» One part of it is white in colour and fibrous in structure ; 
this is generally called medullary substance, and is found principally 
in the interior of the brain. ‘The other part is a pulpy or gelatinous 
substance, and is called cineritious, from its similarity of colour to 
that of ashes, and sometimes cortical, from its resemblance to bark ; 
this part composes the exterior or outer surface. ‘The brain is 
governed, like all other parts of the human system, as to its growth, 
exercise, rest, and nutriment, by fixed laws. It is all-important to 
understand these laws, in order to improve the physical, mental, and 
moral nature of man. 

The brain consists of two hemispheres, separated by a strong 
membrane: each hemisphere is divided into three lobes, viz. anterior, 
middle, and posterior. The organs of the brain are all, therefore, 
double, like the nerves of sensation and motion, and the organs of the 
external senses. The cerebellum is distinct from the cerebrum, 
being separated by a membrane called the /entorium, and is situated 
in the lower and back part of the head. This consists of nervous 
matter, being composed both of the cineritious and medullary sub- 
stance, though its form and internal arrangement differ materially 
from the cerebrum. For a full and minute description of the brain, its 
structure, its several parts, and various functions, we must refer our 
readers to standard works on anatomy, physiology, and phrenology. 

We now enter upon a particular analysis of the different faculties, 
without entering into their combinations. It will be our design to 
present as clear, critical, and condensed views of their various offices, 
by quotations and other means, as the nature of the subject and our 
limits will permit. 

1. Amativeness.—The cerebellum is the organ of this faculty. Its 
function is to produce the feeling of physical love or sexual attach- 
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ment. The organ is situated between the mastoid processes, or 
prominences immediately back of the ears, and its size is indicated 
by the fulness of this region, or by the general thickness and 
breadth of the neck. The cerebellum is small in children, and 
does not attain its full size till between the age of fifteen and 
twenty-five. -The strength of the propensity corresponds to the 
development of the organ, and varies in its degree in different 
persons. This faculty may become the source of great happiness or 
misery. 

Mr. William Scott, in an essay on the influence of this propensity 
on the sentiments and intellect, (in No. 7 of the Edinburgh Phreno- 
logical Journal,) makes the following very just remarks :—* This 
faculty has been regarded by some individuals as almost synonymous 
with pollution; and the notion has been entertained, that it cannot 
be even approached without defilement. This mistake’ has arisen 
from attention being directed too exclusively to the abuses of this 
propensity. Like every thing that forms part of the system of 
nature, it bears the stamp of wisdom and excellence in itself, 
though liable to abuse. It exerts a quiet, but effectual influence in 
the general intercourse between the sexes, giving rise in each to a sort 
of kindly interest in all that concerns the other. ‘This disposition 
to mutual kindness between the sexes, does not arise from Benevo- 
lence or Adhesiveness, or any other sentiment or propensity alone ; 
because, if such were its sources, it would have an equal effect in the 
intercourse of the individuals of each sex among themselves, which 
it has not. In this quiet and unobtrusive state of feeling, there is 
nothing gross or offensive to the most sensitive delicacy. So far the 
contrary, that the want’ of some feeling of this sort is regarded, 
wherever it appears, as a palpable defect, and a most unamiable trait 
in the character. It softens all the proud and anti-social feelings of 
our nature, in every thing which regards that sex which is the object 
of it; and it increases the activity and force of all the kindly and 
benevolent affections. This explains many facts which appear in the 
mutual regards of the sexes towards each other. Men are, generally 
speaking, more generous and kind, more benevolent and charitable, 
towards women, than they are towards men, or than women are to 
one another. This principle appears not merely in deeds of charity 
and benevolence, but also in the different judgments which the two 
sexes are observed to form in regard to each other’s conduct and 
character, particularly as to any delinquencies into which either of 
them may occasionally fall; we generally find their judgments muck . 
more severe in reference to an individual of the same than of the 
opposite sex. Men are more indulgent judges of the frailty of unfor- 
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tunate females than women are; while, on the other hand, the kind 
hearts of women are more inclined to relent at the distresses conse- 
quent upon the imprudence, or, it may be, the crimes of our sex, par- 
ticularly if these are in either case accompanied with the palliating 
considerations of youth and beauty. 


“T may here mention an effect which is produced by this propensity 
in conjunction with the sentiments, the announcement of which may, at 
first sight, appear a little paradoxical, but which, I am nevertheless 
satisfied, is perfectly true. What I mean, is that this quiet state of 
sexual feeling. instead of leading to any thing gross or improper in our 
intercourse with the other sex, is, in fact, a great means of purifying that 
intercourse from every kind of grossness. Uniting, as it does, with the 
sentiments, and particularly with Love of Approbation, it leads either 
sex to avoid carefully whatever may offend the higher and more refined 
sentiments of the other; and, consequently, to suppress, when in the 
presence of one another, the too open display of those grosser feelings to 
which an excess or abuse of this propensity is known to give rise. Hence 
it acts, when in this moderate and regulated state, as a refiner of men’s 
minds, humanising and softening them, and bringing them by the gentlest: 
influence from a state of rude and bearish grossness, to all that nicety of 
tact and delicacy of feeling which distinguishes well-bred persons. 
There is certainly a very great difference in this respect between those 
men who are fond of the society of the fair sex, and those who prefer, on 
all occasions, the company of males. The sexual feeling may therefore 
be said to be one of the moving causes of delicacy as well as politeness, 
in as much as it is by means of it that the sentiments upon which these 
depend are brought into the requisite state of sensibility. Here we per- 
ceive a propensity which, from being contemplated only in its abuses, 
has been supposed to lead necessarily to every sort of grossness, pro- 
ducing, in its moderate and legitimate exercise, effects directly, the 
Teverse. 

“This refining and humanising the sentiments, by means of the 
amative propensity, may be observed in that change of manners which 
takes place in every boy in his progress to manhood. 

“The truth is, that about the period of puberty, at that precise period 
when the organ of this propensity is developing itself, there often becomes’ 
visible a change in the character, much greater than ever happens at - 
other stage of life, and of which this organ appears to be one of the effi- 
cient means. At or before this period all the other powers are uy 
advancing to their full development, and many of them as fully deve- 
loped as ever they are at any period. They seem to advance to perfec- 
tion by a slow and measured progress; but this comes into action more 
suddenly, and by a start; and when we find that, at the same period, a 
change is produced in the whole mind, and an entire new turn given to 
the thoughts and ideas, it is impossible not to attribute the latter of these 
circumstanees to the former, as one at least of its causes. There may be, 
and no doubt there are, minds so constituted as not to require the addi- 
tional stimulus derived from this source. There are some in whom the 
knowing organs and sentiments are, from the beginning, so active, that 
they seem to learn almost every thing by intuition; and who exhibit, 
even in childhood, a precocity of talent, that supersedes the necessity of 
much exertion, or at least renders it easy and delightful. But in general 
this is not the case; it is most common to find the intellectual faculties 
more or less sluggish; but what is chiefly complained of by the instructors 
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of youth, is the want of energy—the want of some sufficient motive to 
exertion. It is only in some that the Jove of praise will supply this 
motive, in others, the fear of punishment. Some boys, who were dull 
and listless at school, become stirring and active when they enter into 
life, from the influence of Acquisitiveness; and to some, a motive for 
exertion is supplied with full effect by the propensity we are»now 
considering. 

“ Some may remember that, at the period we allude to, a new warmth 
and vigour seemed to be infused into their minds, communicating a kin- 
dred energy to almost every power and sentiment they possessed ;—a 
feeling, as if a new element was added to their being—a feeling of satis- 
faction ana pleasure, giving a sort of delight to the mere consciousness 
of existence. Itisasif the hitherto sluggish mass were suddenly touched 
with a Promethean fire, that inspired aod illuminated the whole, and con- 
verted the inanimate stature into a true and living man. The spirits seem 
to have acquired an unwonted elasticity—the blood bounds through the 
veins with a force and fulness to which we’before were strangers—and 
every nerve is strung to vibrate to the touch of rapture. 

Oto this feeling, as [ have described it, influencing and influenced by 
the other powers and sentiments, we owe, | am persuaded, more than 
half the pleasures of domestic and social life; at least, without this, these 
could have no existence. Jt is felt by all, though not perhaps equally, as 
all are not equally endowed with the propensity; but still, generally 
speaking, we may say it is felt by all, and perhaps more strongly, and 
with a greater degree of pleasurable emotions, by the more correct and 
virtuous part of society, than by those who yield too easily and implicitly 
to the grosser impulses which it inspires. Those who have kept a proper 
guard over their propensities of this kind, and who restrain it in its last 
degrees of activity within the bounds of honour and virtue, are far more 
alive to the refined influence which we have endeavoured to describe, 
and actually enjoy from it a degree of harmless pleasure to which the 
libertine and the mere sensualist are utter strangers. Among all the 
consequences of vice, it is none of the least unhappy that it destroys the 
sensibility for, and relish of, those very ‘pleasures which have been too 
intensely pursued.” 


It is very important that the nature of this faculty, both as it 
respects its uses and abuses, should be properly understood, espe- 
cially by the young. Much vice and misery would undoubtedly by 
such a course be prevented. 

2. PuiroprocenttiveNness.—The function of this faculty is to pro- 
duce an instinctive fondness or attachment for children, as well as for 
helpless and tender beings generally. ‘The organ is situated imme- 
diately above the middle part of the cerebellum, and corresponds to 
that part of the head which projects farthest backward. Scarcely 
any organ is more conspicuous or easily distinguished, and its mani- 
festations may be recognised with equal facility. In the language of 
Mr. Combe, (in his System of Phrenology,) ‘* ‘Those who possess the 
feeling in a strong degree, show it in every word and look, when 
children are concerned; and these, again, by a reciprocal tact, or, as 
it is expressed by the author of Waverly, by a kind of ‘ free-masonry,’ 
discover at once*persons with whem they may be familiar, and use’ 
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all manner of freedom. It is common, when such an individual 
appears among them, to see him welcomed with a shout of delight. 
Other individuals, again, feel the most marked indifference towards 
children, and are unable to conceal it, when betrayed into their com- 
pany. Romping disconcerts them; and having no sympathy with 
children’s pranks and prattle, they look upon them as the greatest 
annoyances. The same novelist justly remarks, that if such persons 
sometimes make advances to children, for the purpose of recommend- 
ing themselves to the parents, their awkward attempts are instinctively 
recognised, and fail in attracting reciprocal attachment. 

“The feeling produced by this faculty is so intense and delightful, 
that no oth-r is more liable to abuse. When too energetic and not 
regulated by judgment, it leads to pampering and spoiling of children ; 
to irrational anxieties regarding them, and sometimes to the most 
extravagant conceit of their supposed excellences. When mis- 
applied, it defeats the object of its institution; for, instead of con- 
ducing to the protection and happiness of children, it renders them 
highly miserable. When the organ is deficient, indifference and 
regardlessness about offspring are the consequences. Children are 
then felt as a heavy burden; they are abandoned to the care of 
menials, or altogether neglected, and left to encounter the perils and 
distress incident to tender age without solace or protection.” 

Mr. William Scott, in an article on the nature of this faculty, (in 
the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, No. 8,) has the following 
remarks :— 


“The feeling seems to consist, partly at least, in a certain emotion of 
kindness, condescension, and almost of compassion, towards a class of 
beings who bear so near a resemblance to ourselves, but in circumsiances, 
in certain respects, of much inferiority. When this is felt strongly, or is, 
from circumstances, strongly excited (as it is when the objects which 
excite it are our own offspring), it is accompanied by a desire, which is 
quite instinctive and irresistible, to assist, to support, and to protect those 
who appear so far from being able to protect themselves. A confirmation 
of this account of the feeling is afforded by the well-known fact, that if 
in a family of children there be any one more delicate, weak, and helpless 
than the rest, that one is sure to engross a double portion of the care and 
affection, and even of the admiration, of the parents. We have seen 
children the victims of disease, and, more deplorable still, deficient in 
intellect, towards whom their parents were not only attracted’ by the 
strongest ties of affection, but whom they even regarded as paragons of 
beauty and wisdom, and over whom they brooded with a fondness which 
they did not bestow upon their healthier and more promising offspring. 
The love here was not in proportion to any other amiable qualities, but 
in proportion to the weakness and helplessness—to the necessity which 
existed for care and attention. Thus it is provided that those who are 
least able to care for themselves are possessed of the strongest hold over 
the affections of those whose office it is to care for them.* In like manner, 
too, though as children grow up they never lose the hold of a fond 
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raother’s affection, yet that affection is for the most part more fondly and 
partially bestowed upon the youngest, because the weakest and most 
helpless of them. 

“The same principles seem to govern this propensity, as it manifests 
itself in those in whom, though naturally strong, it is prevented from 
indulging itself upon its natural and proper objects. Ladies, who lead a 
life of single blessedness, or who, though married, have not been favoured 
with children of their own, as a substitute for these, are often observed 
to bestow their fondness on animals, generally of the smaller and more 
delicate kinds, which they nurse and pamper with a degree of devoted- 
ness and affection which can only be compared to that of a mother for 
her children, and which, I have no doubt, has its origin in the same 
source. * * * In the objects which are chosen for this sort of attachment, 
it furnishes doubtless an additional source of pleasure, if, besides the 
qualities of smallness and delicacy, they add any considerable portion of 
intelligence and sagacity, such as some of the families of the canine 
race; and, in some instances, the intellectual qualities are preferred, 
even though accompanied with mischievous propensities, as in the case 
of monkeys, which not a little resemble in oe respects, and, indeed, 
come the nearest that any of the lower animals can do, to ill-educated, 
spoiled, and intractable children. When we consider the source from 
which this taste arises, it should perhaps make us more tolerant of what 
many have considered, not quite unjustly, an extravagant and irrational 
fondness for brute creatures, which is often found in. unmarried and 
childless ladies of a certain age. Instead of being angry at this, as the 
extreme of folly and absurdity, we will see that they are merely follow- 
ing the bent of a strong natural propensity, which was originally im- 
planted in them for the wisest purposes, and which, in more favourable 
circumstances, would have rendered them affectionate mothers, and 
excellent mistresses of families. 

“We have observed, that this propensity is generally weaker, and the 
organ of it less largely developed, in men than in women. Agreeably 
to this, we find that not many fathers show a very fond attachment to 
their children during the first weeks of infancy. Their attention is 
hardly drawn to them until they begin to show some symptoms of dawn- 
ing intelligence, and to acquire some use, however imperfect, of their 
powers. Both parents, however, experience a delight, which probably 
none but a parent can know, in marking the gradual unfolding of the 
infant mind, and the progressive steps by which the child advances to a 
manifestation of its powers, both physical and mental.” 


(To be continued.) 





ARTICLE VI. 
PHRENOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


70 the Editor of the American Phrenological Journal. 
New York, May 10, 1839. 
Sir,— 
As every phrenologist is interested in learning the progress of the 
science in other countries, I send to you a paragraph which appeared 
in the “ Edinburgh Chronicle” newspaper of 16th March, 1839. 
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“ Associatep Societies oF THE Universiry.—These societies held 
their fourth annual general meeting and debate, in the Hopetoun Rooms, 
on Friday evening. Upwards of four hundred gentlemen attended, con- 
sisting of members and their friends, introduced as visiters. Several 

rties of ladies also honoured the meeting with their presence. The 

ev. William Sinclair, A. M., of the Diagnostic Society, was called to 
the chair. After oe business, the appointed discussion of the 
question, ‘Does phrenology afford or contain a sound system of mental 
philosophy ? was opened at great length, on the affirmative side, by Mr. 
Alexander Arthur, delegate nominated for that purpose by the Diagnostic 
Society. Mr. Samuel Brown, delegate of the Gorecien Natural History 
Society, responded on the negative side, in a speech of great power and 
brilliancy. The miscellaneous debates then commenced, and, having 
been opened on the part of the Dialectic Society by Mr. W. Wallace 
Fyfe, secretary to the Associated Societies, was kept up with great spirit 
till beyond 12 o’clock, the following gentlemen taking part—viz. Messrs. 
Glasgow, of the Diagnostic, and Millar, of the Dialectic Societies, in the 
affirmative; and Messrs. Storie, of the Dialectic, and Ushart and Mill, 
of the Scots Law Societies, in the negative. On the vote being taken, 
the negative of the question was carried by a majority of 40 to 13. The 
chairman, in acknowledging the vote of thanks awarded for his conduct 
in the chair, congratulated the associates on the prospects of philosophical 
topics being in future discussed at these general meetings, in amanner 
worthy of the University creditable to the students, and flattering to the 
professors.” 


A few words may be necessary to convey to your readers a correct 
idea of the import of this statement. 

In Edinburgh, almost all the professors are hostile to phrenology, 
except the Rev. Dr. David Welsh, who professes his belief in it, but 
does nothing to support it. He is professor of church history. 
Several of the other professors lecture against it; and nearly all 
express their dislike of it, with greater.or less intensity, in private 
society. The professors examine the students, and confer degrees. 
The young men, therefore, in addition to the deference and respect 
which they navwrally feel for their instructers, are prompted by con- 
siderations of their own interest to gratify them by adopting their 
opinions. Phrenology has thus to encounter the whole weight of the 
authority of the professors, and the subserviency of the pupils, as 
obstacles to its progress among the students. ‘The Associated 
Societies of the University,” is a name given to a union of a variety 
of societies, consisting of young men following distinct professions— 
such as “medicine,” “law,”’ and “theology ;”’ and the opinion of 
this union pretty fairly represents the general opinion of the whole 
students of the season. On the occasion alluded to, then, nearly one- 
fourth of the members of the union voted that “ Phrenology contains 
a sound system of mental philosophy,” and three-fourths voted that it 
does not. In other words, supposing this vote to represent fairly the 
proportions of the whole of the students who entertain opinions for 
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and against the truth of phrenology, the result is that one-fourth of 
them publicly declare their conviction that phrenology is true, and 
that their teachers are indulging their own prejudices in opposition to 
truth, when they assail the science in their lectures ; and that those 
among them who teach the physiology of the brain, and the philo- 
sophy of the mind, without reference to phrenology, omit to teach 
nature, and substitute exploded errors in its place. 

In this view, the vote is important, and must be felt by the pro- 
fessors as a condemnation of their conduct by one-fourth of their 
pupils. In the medical societies, the majorities are favourable to 
phrenology ; the opponents are most numerous among the students 
of divinity. 

Dr. Barber, well known in the United States, lectured on phreno- 
logy this winter in Greenock, in Scotland, a town containing 22,000 
inhabitants, and had a class of 1000 hearers, of whom 600 were 
mechanics. I am, sir, &c. 

Geo. Comps. 





MISCELLANY. 


Dr. Buchanan in Florida.—We present the following extract from a 
letter directed to the editor of this Journal. 


Quincy, Fla., April 9th, 1839. 


Sir,— . 

For some time past, the citizens of this place have been entertained 
by the very interesting lectures of Dr. Joseph Buchanan. Dr. B. is the 
most original thinker, and Zealous cultivator of the science, that we have 
met with. At the conclusion of his course of lectures, a committee was 
appointed by the class to draw up a statement of their views in regard to 
the science, and of what they had witnessed. C.H. Dupont, I. R. Harris, 
James M. Gilchrist, and I. Ferguson, Jr., were appointed on said com- 
mittee, and prepared the following report, which we desire that you 
should publish in your Journal, as the most appropiate medium :— 


REPORT. 


To express the sentiments of the class, which fully concur with their 
own, the committee feel bound to declare, that the science of phrenology, 
as presented by Dr. B., appears to be a system of philosophy both prac- 
tical and rational. We see nothing in it that is contrary to the dictates 
of Christianity or common sense; on the contrary, it appears to have 
been founded in the most careful and considerate manner, and to present 
as strong claims to our confidence as could be expected of any science 
in its comparative infancy. Before the arrival of Dr. B., there was a 
general feeling of distrust and opposition to the science, which has since 
yielded to the force of truth. Dr. B. introduced his course by a lecture 
in the Methodist church, in which, after answering in a very satisfactory 
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manner the popular objections to the science, he stated the principles 
and facts in physiology upon which the science is based, demonstrating 
that the organs of the mind are located in the brain alone. He was pre- 
sented on that evening with the skull of a person known to the company 
alone, and requested to pronounce upon its developments; after carefully 
examining it, he announced that it appeared to be a negro skull, and 
evidently indicated that he bore a bad character; in this, he explained 
that there was no fatalism, for the developments in this case were origin- 
ally —— good, but the whole moral organs had the marks of inac- 
tivity, and the animal passions appeared to be active. He inferred the 
vicious character from the indications that the moral organs had not 
been exercised with vigour up to his death. Conscientiousness being 
very small, he inferred that he would lie, cheat, and steal; but having 
Reverence tolerably large, would be respectful to his master and appear 
a good servant to him, and be apt to make a profession of religion, as a 
cloak to his crimes. This opinion was very true; the skull was that 
of a negro, executed at Tallahassee, in 1835, for murder, and his private 
history corresponded with the opinion of Dr. B. 

In his second and third lectures he gave the history and the present 
state of the science, with the anatomy of the brain ; in the other lectures, 
he illustrated its principles before a large portion of our citizens. In 
these lectures we heard many novel and interesting views, not found in 
the books upon that science, and frequent illustrations on the heads of 
our well known citizens gave a lively interest to the proceedings. 

The manner in which he illustrated the changes of the character, and 
the corresponding changes of the skull, was peculiarly satisfactory, as it 
was explaincd by an interesting collection of crania, in which we ob- 


served the uniform agra ag the moral organs when the character 


had become bad. In a highly respectable citizen of this county, he 
pointed out correctly a change of character, indicated by the cranium, 
which had taken place within the last twenty years; the gentleman to 
whom he attributed this change, declared it was true, and was not a 
little surprised at the discovery. In short, Dr. B., from the correctness 
of his reasoning, and the accuracy with which he delineated the natural 
character, has satisfied our minds that phrenology will receive great 
benefit from his labours, and that the science will ultimately prove of 
great value to mankiaod, will afford essential aid in the great object of 
education, and strengthen the cause of true religion. 


‘Isaac Fercrson, Jr., 
Chairman of Committee. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences.—The February 
number of this work, fur 1839, contains an interesting article on the 
functions of the cerebellum, by Dr. J. D. Fisher, of Boston. Physiolo- 
gists differ in opinion as to the function of this organ. There has been 
considerable discussion on the subject, within a few years, both in 
Europe and America. ‘One class maintain the doctrine that this organ 
is the regulator of the movements of locomotion; a second, that it is the 
centre and source of sensation; and the third, that it is the organ of the 
instinct of reproduction.” The last hypothesis, we believe, is now very 
generally admitted as true by all who have thorougl.y investigated the 
subject; and some recent discoveries go very far to prove, that this organ 
is intimately connected with the nerves of motion as well as of sensation, 

Dr. Fisher has furnished, in the above article, three very strong facts 
in proof of what may properly be called the phrenological hypothesis 
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respecting the functions of this organ. To those of our readers in the 
medical profession, who are interested in this subject, we would recom- 
mend a work, recently published in Edinburgh, (and for sale by Marsh, 
Capen, and Lyon, Boston,) containing the researches of Gall, Vimont, 
and Broussais, translated from the French by Mr. George Combe. Says 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of this work—“ No thinking, 
reflecting practitioner of medicine, after studying this very able and cer- 
tainly original display of profound investigation, could in conscience any 
longer continue that misapplication of remedies to organs, the derange- 
meat of which, instead of being local, depends entirely on a diseased con- 
dition of some particular part of the encephalon.” 

There is also, in the same number of the American Quarterly Medical 
Journal, an article, extracted from the Lancet, of London, which contains 
several facts showing deficiencies in the organ of Colour, and corre- 
sponding defects in character. This communication was prepared by 
Dr. Elliotson, and laid first before the Phrenological Society of London. 


Knickerbocker, published at New York.—The March and April num- 
bers of this popular periodical contain each an article in vindication of 
phrenology, by Caleb Ticknor, M. D. The common objections against 
the science are there ably and satisfactorily answered. We should be 
glad to make several quotations, did our limits permit, and may at some 
future time. 


National Magazine and Republican Review.—In the March number 
of this publication, for 1839, we find an article on the “ Delusions of 
Science,” by Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Newburyport, Mass. The writer 
has there seen fit, without much show of argument or knowledge on the 
subject, to ridicule phrenology, and graduate its merits, both as to truth 
and importance, with those of astrology, alchemy, animal magnetism, &c. 
We should have expected different things from a mind so highly disci- 

lined and richly stored as Mr. C.’s; but we forbear remarks, as it is our 
intention to make this communication .the subject of a more extended 
notice. 


Boston Quarterly Review. —The April number of this periodical, for 
1839, contains an able article of 24 pages on oo, The writer 
et 


(who, we presume, is the editor of the work) admits t ruth of the 
fundamental principles of the science—viz. “1, The brain is the organ 
of the mind; 2, The brain is a congeries of organs, and each organ serves 
to manifest a special faculty of the mind; 3, The strength of a faculty, 
ceigris paribus, is proportioned to the size of the organ ; 4, The size of 
the organ, and, therefore, with the above qualification, the strength of the 
faculty may be ascertained by examining the external head.” 

Still he denies to phrenology the claim of its being considered as a 
complete system of mental science, and passes sundry strictures upon 
what he is pleased to call its “pretensions.” While we acknowledge 
the justness of some of his criticisms, we might correct several mistakes 
into which the writer has fallen, and perhaps remove some of his objec- 
tions; but it appears to us that his difficulties arise more from the unin- 
telligible and imperfect system of the eclectic philosophy, which he so 
zealously advocates, than from any inherent defects in pbrenological 
science. 


Dr. Elder’s Address.—In our last number, we gave a brief notice of 
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this address, which was delivered before the Penn Institute of Pitts- 
burg, Pa. We now make several quotations from it, in compliance with 
our previous promise. 


“ Adopting the common division of intellect and emotions with which 
every body is familiarly acquainted, we will consider the former class as 
divided into two grand groups, to wit: those powers by which all our 
acquaintance with external things is acquired; I mean (more definitely) 
those faculties by which we have the knowledge of material existences, 
their sensible properties, and their physical relations to each other; and 
secondly, that other higher order of mental powers, by which the facts 
of nature—the treasures of observation—the raw materials of reflection 
—are elaborated into the infinitely varied forms of thought, from the 
easiest inference to the loftiest abstractions. The first class will be well 
described, and easily and fully understood, under the name PERCEPTIVE 
powers; and the other class, whose province it is to reflect upon the con- 
ceptions furnished by the first, are also fitly called the REFLECTIVE 
faculties. The latter have the power not only of combining, separating, 
and modifying the perceptions, and that of drawing consequences and 
constructing Poveh | laws, but it is their high province also sponta- 


neously to produce, to originate, and bring into existence a rich supply 
of important knowledge, underived, even in the most remote degree, 
from without, but evolved, as by creative energy, from nothing that can 
be the produce of sensation. 

“For the purposes which we have in view, we will consider the intel- 
lectual faculties of these two kinds—the perceptive and reflective; and 
the sorts and sources of the knowledge they procure, it must be recol- 


lected, are extremely unlike. By the one, we are made acquainted with 
external existences and events; these are drawn to our mental stock 
from abroad. The other great tributary to the tide of thought has its 
fountain head within us—one supplied by the elements that the senses 
furnish, and another spontaneously evolved—both springing from the 
same powers, though different in their elements, and designated alike by 
the common term reflection. Allow me here to press a practical distinc- 
tion of these two classes, as it deeply concerns your ultimate success to 
know and feel it thoroughly. I refer to what I might, perhaps, call the 
mechanism of their activity. The perceptive class of faculties may be 
usefully regarded as acquiring—accumulating—drawing in the truths 
of observation and research; while the reflective reverse the direction of 
their energies, they produce—evolve—throw off, or send abroad their 
active efforts.” 

“To the fact that the systems of education are constructed in refer- 
ence to the things which by custom are called learning, rather than 
based upon the faculties to be cultivated—to this capital mistake it is 
owing, that we have no anatomy or physiology of mind for common use; 
and all our after efforts, like those which the systems sanctioned in our 
earlier years, in the blind aim at a general education, are merely empi- 
rical, and success is much more a matter of luck than of intelligent 
direction. Another thing, still worse than this, we may complain of. 
The moral and religious sentiments, the propensities and semi-moral 
emotions, have all been slurred over and huddled into a heap called 
feelings—regarded as the province of the divine and the moralist, and 
givea up and given over to their appropriate taskmasters for Sunday 
drilling. Or if any care is commonly felt, or particular influence exerted 
upon this noblest order of our powers. it is done alone from motives of 
piety and morality, or out of respect to the rank and character they give, 
but without any reference to the influential and all-important relations 
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which they hold to the intellectual powers themselves. Because the 
science of mind is not availably known, or disregarded in the schemes 
of education—because it is not known that the moral faculties, all of 
them, are the fair subjects of systematic cultivation—because their num- 
ber, nature, and the conditions of their activity are not understood or not 
considered, the great truth that actual and individual exercise (not percep- 
tive instruction) is their appropriate training, is either not understood or 
not regarded. Systematic education, ay know, is commonly restrained 
to the intellectual faculties exclusively, and the auxiliary force of feel- 
ing is thus lost to the best purposes of intellect; the symmetry of mind 
is marred ; the balance broken; the emotions are thrown out of play, dis- 
jointed rudely from their natural fellowship with thought; one half the 
soul neglected, left to run to waste, deranged or palsied. It is this divi- 
sion of our faculties that chiefly makes us what we are; propensity and 
appetite urge us to indulgence; pride and vanity solicit gratification; 
avarice and ambush push us into enterprise ; cruelty and cowardice arm 
and agitate: while conscience and devotion, faith, hope, and charity, 
press their claims, and rule and serve by turns the lower feelings of our 
nature. These, in all their varieties of urgency, and in every grade of 

wer, continually play as impulse upon the intellect, warming, stimu- 
ating, exalting, and directing, or degrading and maddening its vast 
energies. Thought is light, but passion is power. Intellect is direction, 
but feeling is impulse ; and they do mingle in our spontaneous reflections 
for good or ill, as chance or government determines. In systematic 
education only are they unnaturally neglected and divorced—a wrong 
demanding the earliest remedy that self-government can furnish for the 
purposes of intellectual education not less than for morality.” 

“ There are truths—the most important truths—that are not the mere 
crystalised ice-drops of induction, or the insensate frost-work of imagina- 
tion ; there are truths that spring not from the earth, nor are they written 
on the sky. I speak of the truths of morality and religion, covering the 
whole ground of duty and of hope. These are believed not so much by 
the head as in the heart; they so depend on our moral feelings, that to 
understand them is truly as much a work of the affections as of the 
intellect. Justice, generosity, philanthropy, and piety, are quite beyond 
the reach of unmixed intellegtuality, however great it might be; they are 
the product and the province of man’s better, holier nature—that part of 
him which constitutes his least distant resemblance to the Deity. These, 
our moral-faculties, must be trained to duty, subordinated habitually to 
the law of love, directed by the ee of the Bible, and kept active 
and efficient by the vital spirit of religion, or the ‘brain will lose its force, 
the mind its fire,’ thought burst its proper boundaries, imagination turn to 
phrensy, and all that once was beautiful and bright, grow baleful and de- 
formed. Intelligence, divorced from feeling, carries a canker'at the heart 
that must wither its best energies at their very source; for who can 


* Wake the soul by strokes of art, 
Reform the manners and amend the heart,’ 


but he whose own emotions breathe the breath of life into his moral 
teachings? The conceptions of our nature’s purest feelings come only 
from their own internal stirrings; they can no more be taught in lessons, 
than the melodies that charm the perfect ear can be made, by mere de- 
scription, to live in all their melting richness in the sense of one born 
deaf. The man whose soul is a stranger to any moral feeling may never 
reach the meaning of its name. Painted flames may seem to glow, 
indeed, but cannot burn; ‘the thoughts that breathe,’ have their vitality 
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from emotion; ‘the words that burn,’ kindle their fervour at the fire of 
feeling—the grip, the password, and the sign, in the masonry of mind, 
are kaown only to the initiated, and have no meaning for any who lie 
beyond the brotherhood of kindred feeling. 

“Thus, we regard the faculties in their healthful proportions, and in 
their natural order, as an arch of power and beauty, rising on one side 
from the lowest of the instincts, through a glorious gradation of emotions, 
up to universal love and humble piety—the keystone that fitly joins the 
moral to the intellectual segment of the mind—and on the other side, 
mounting sublimely up from the simplest perception to that godlike 
range of reason that will at last achieve the government of nature for its 
destined lord. This is the true arch of promise, standing out upon the 
heaven of our hope, irradiated by the Divinity’s full beams, and based upon 
the ocean of His love. But the harmony and order of the faculties 4 ow 
upon the imagination with such gorgeousness and grandeur, that I have 
been seduced from the primary intention of the figure. It was introduced 
to gain to our argument the strength of the mechanical allusion, by illus- 
trating that the force and power of the whole mental structure depend 
upon the support that each integral faculty gives and gets from each 
other, and for the sake of the inference which I would enforce, that every 
power must be regarded not only as adapted to its peculiar office, and 
educated for that reason, but also that each faculty bears such relations to 
kindred and auxiliary powers as should add a corresponding importance 
to its cultivation.” 

“The views [ have offered you in such confidence of language, are 
drawn directly from the pure fountains of the true philosophy of mind, 
so true—so plainly trae—that they may seem rather the dictates of en- 
larged experience than the inferences of a scientific system. Allow me 
now, as the best performance of the high duty that your kind confidence 
has assigned me, to commend that system to your most assiduous study. 
It is the science of phrenology—start scxtird towed traduced, misunder- 
stood, and, by its vulgar advocates, degraded, it is nevertheless the 
rational revelation of human nature, eminently capable of investigation 
and of proof, and harmonising with and illustrating alike our human 
experience and most holy faith. 

“In this last best effort of the human mind to bless and benefit man- 
kind, you have, if you will avail yourselves, a full remedy for the present 
and at other failures to exhibit the philosophy of self-instruction, and, if I 
mistake not, you will derive from it advantages, unequaled in all the 
other walks of natural science put together; I think I know something 
of their value—but the true science of the mind derives its higher dignity 
and its greater value from the nature of its subject. In the firm convic- 
tion of its truth and high importance I offer this advice, and with it my 
best wishes for your personal well-being and the success of your society. 


“The public mind is slow to move; but once set in motion, its course 
is irresistible, and wil! bear down all individual opposition. Phenologists 
have unquestionably put it in motion; and neither they nor their oppo- 
nents can now arrest the movement. Phrenologists may guide aud 
accelerate, and anti-phrenologists may slightly retard, the progress of 
ap opinion, but none may stand still where all else is in motion. 

he retarders of a mighty movement are swept off in its course, or 
swallowed up in the current, while the guides are borne safely forward 
with it. It is full time that the opponents of phrenology should open 
their eyes to their true position, ere the flood will sweep them off. 
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Whether they have been induced to resist the progress of phrenology 
through sheer lack of knowledge, without dishonesty—through ignorance 
and self-sufficiency—or through interested motives, equally it behoves 
them now to pause. The honest, who err only from want of knowledge 
of the science, we advise to learn ; and we ask them, whether it is at all 
probable that a oy of delusion, open to the most direct tests of its 
soundness, should have spread over Britain, half the kingdoms of 
Europe, and North America; and that it should have gained its sup- 
orters, not amongst the ignorant, the vicious, or the prejudiced, but 
rom the best educated, most moral, and most intellectual part of the 
community ? 

“In so far as the progress made by phrenology in public estimation is 
concerned, we cannot mistake the signs of the times. It is undeniable, 
we repeat, that phrenology has been strongly opposed by men in power, 
both the great and onell from the rulers of kingdoms down to village 
schoolmasters, from men of science down to the humblest scribes of the 
public press. Yet it has made way steadily against the efforts both of 
power and numbers. Every individual effort to refute the facts, or to 
overturn the principles of the science, has signally failed. Many indi- 
viduals of decided talent are now found amongst its firmest advocates. 
Hundreds have enrolled themselves members of phrenological societies. 
The public obviously begins to lean to it. Its very terms are found so 
convenient, so true to nature, that they have crept into general use, both 
in books and common conversation. So strong is the interest excited— 
and it cannot now be that of novelty—that few lecturers, indeed, can 
draw such numerous audiences as do the phrenologists. And so decided 
is the demand for instruction on the subject, that the elementary works 
of phrenologists are bought to a greater extent than are those treating of 
any other science, which does not form a compulsory part of professional 
education. 

“In the future prospects of the science, we find nothing to darken its 
brightened aspects. Indeed, the onward glance shows every thing more 
bright and hopeful. The men of note, who held professorships and 
other influential positions when phrenology was first brought into public 
notice, and whose authority and power were instantly opposed to it, 
these men are running the common lot of their race, and dying off; 
while the disciples of phrenology are becoming their successors, and 
will assuredly train the rising. and raise up the next, generation in the 
full and rejudiced adoption of phrenological views.”— Watson’s 
Statistics of Phrenology. 


Mr. Combe closed his second course of lectures in New York city 
about the middle of May. We learn that they were attended by large 
and respectable audiences, and that the numbers and interest in the su 
jects discussed increased till the end of the course. The New Yorker, a 

pular and very extensively circulated paper, has given a correct and 
ull report of these lectures. 

We are informed that it is Mr. Combe’s intention to spend the summer 
in traveling, and resume his lectures the ensuing fall, with the design of 
returning to Europe in the spring of 1840. 


New Work.—“ Phrenology in the Family, or Utility of Phrenology in 
Early Domestic Education, by Joseph A. Warne, A. M.,” is the title 
of a work recently issued irom the press of Mr. Donahue, in this city. 
A review of this work will shortly appear in the Journal. 





